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AFTER THE HOUNDS. 

‘harm of Terms used in the Field.—The “ southerly Winds.”— Advice to 
the Tourist.—Good Horses.— Expenses of a few Days’ Hunting. —Num- 
her of Packs maintained in Great Britain.—A famous young Lady,—A 
“crack” Shire.—The Master and his Men.—Unwritten Laws,—“ Cries” 
of the Field.—After a good Day and a long Run. 

\ THETHER or not hunting ever become a general sport in 

America, enough has been done in its way to arouse an in- 
terest in the science connected with it. The technicalities, the 

“slang,” of the hunting field in England have their piquant interest 

not only for those who have shared in the sport, but for many 

lookers-on. The chance allusions in foreign novels have a peculiar 
charm. But even in England it is hard for a beginner to under- 
stand the talk of the fields, to appreciate to the full the signifi- 
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cance even of ordinary terms used, to know why 4 party at a 
country house, for example, look so anxiously at the weather, 
regarding with joyful note of welcome the soft sky and “ south- 
erly winds” which often follow on a period of: hard, cold, dry 
weather, charming for the pedestrian, but doleful in the extreme 
for the ardent rider after hounds. 

Hunting with profit and pleasure in the old country certainly 
involves a great deal of practice, experience of various sorts, con- 
siderable expense, and, above all in the list of essentials, a ready 
adaptability, a faculty for quickly absorbing the sentiments and 
motives of people around one, and a genial desire to see the best 
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about undertaking it we would suggest an inspection of as mueh 
of the country to be ridden over as possible. If it can be done, 
try the country with a good horse in various kinds of weather, and 


above all things, if you are providing your own “ mounts,” see 
that they are horses not liable to break down at any sudden emer- 





of everything, especially in what is entirely novel. 
Even a small amount of experience, however, will make a few 
days’ riding after hounds in England enjoyable; but to any one 


gency. Of course the most agreeable way of hunting is with a 
party of friends at some country house, but failing such invitations 
—which rarely come in the tourist’s way—one is always at liberty 
to hunt with any pack, the “ meets,” or places of start, being duly 
advertised, and the only requisite demanded being good behavior 
and a compliance with the accepted laws of the hunting field. 
One hears in England two terms applied generally to the country 
| in regard to its hunting facilities. “Crack” and “ provincial” 
| shires are spoken of, the former, of course, being the better, the 
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Fig. 1.—Srrivep Woon Dress, 


For description see 
Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—Cuervior Costume 
with CAPE, 
For description sce Supplement. 





AUTUMN TOILETTES. 











Fig. 3.—Crocuet Croup ann EwpromeRED Fig. 4.—Sattor Surr ror Boy Fig, 5.—Bison-crotu Dress. —Back 
Woot Dress.—Frontr.—See Fig. 6, on From 4 To 8 YEARS OLD. [For Front, see Page 644.] 
Page 645.—{For description se» Snpplement.] For description see Supplement For description see Supplement. 
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latter the inferior. A good grass country like 
Leicestershire is the best for various reasons, 
chiefly because it holds the scent of the fox 
admirably, horses run over the turf well, and, as 
a rule, capital fencings are to be found. Melton- 
Mowbray is the place desired of all hunting peo- 
ple. We knew a famous young lady, who was 
considered for three years, until an accident crip- 
pled her for life, the best rider in all Great Brit- 
ain, who said that when she awoke on a winter 
morning, with “a southerly wind and cloudy sky” 
to greet her, her first thought was of the grassy 
lands in Leicestershire, and not all the Queen’s 
horses nor all the Queen’s men—otherwise the 
prospect of home festivities—could keep her away 
from the meet, where, as she well knew, the scent 
was sure to be good and the run capital ; and this 
young lady, injured as we have said, was heard 
often to remark that her doomed life was in her 
own estimation well paid for by the few years she 
had had following the hounds. The French have 
called the best kind of hunting weather jour des 
dames, which is a mild, somewhat moist day, with 
very little sun, and even perhaps a suspicion of 
mist. 

A day when the scent is considered high is 
one which a stranger in a hunting country might 
regard as doleful in aspect; a touch of fog, 
a breaking up of the frost, a general air as of 
rain on the way, although there must be nothing 
of a storm in the atmosphere, or the scent, on 
which the first and most important question of 
the hunt depends, is sure to vanish. And all of 
these intricacies connected with a good hunt can 
best be learned and appreciated by a week in an 
English country house where there is enthusiasm 
for the sport. We venture to assert that nine- 
tenths of the general conversation will have to 
do with the hounds and the fox ; no age, no va- 
riety nor monotony in experience, seems to take 
away the zest with which hunting is discussed 
over and again; and a fairly good rider, although 
new to the sport, may trust himself or herself on 
a horse in Leicestershire or the Cotswold coun- 
try for at least part of a day’s ride, it being al- 
ways easy to leave the hunt at any time during 
the run, although a stranger should be careful in 
so doing not to interfere with others’ sport, it re- 
quiring a specially good temper to stand interfer- 
ence of the kind. 

Invitations to the country for hunting are usu- 
ally given with a distinct understanding as to 
whether or not the guest will bring his or her 
horses, or be offered a “ mount” out of the host’s 
stables. If the latter, special fees to the servants 
must be considered, while, if one’s own horses and 
groom are entertained, something also will be due 
to stablemen, boys, and the servants of the hunt. 
To go down to the country and put up at a good 
inn with your own horses —say two to four—will 
cost you, at an average, three pounds, or fifteen 
dollars, a day, including the services of your 
groom. But too much care can not be taken in 
choice of horses and servants when hired from 
any of the places making a specialty of hunters 
and grooms “to let.” Your man must know his 
duties thoroughly, and be well enough acquainted 
with the country to know just where and when to 
meet you, ona long day, witha fresh hack. Many 
take their horses to the country for riding by the 
day, but we have heard experienced riders speak 
of this plan unfavorably. 

The various packs of fox-hounds throughout 
England and Wales number over a hundred 
and fifty. Perhaps a third as many are main- 
tained in Scotland and Ireland, and the yearly 
expenditure in Great Britain on this truly Brit- 
ish sport has been estimated at about twenty-five 
hundred pounds per pack. This, of course, is 
only the actual expense of maintaining a pack, 
with the mere necessary huntsmen, whippers-in, 
earth-stoppers, etc., fees to surgeons, about a 
dozen horses to each pack, certain taxes, sum- 
mering of horses, sixty or seventy couples of 
hounds, and a small margin for incidental ex- 
penses. The office of Master of the Hounds is re- 
garded as a very distinguished one, but a large 
amount of the maintenance of the hunt always 
has to come out of his own pocket, therefore, as a 
very ardent Master assured us, a man to fill the 
place satisfactorily must have money to spend 
freely on it, and the keenest sort of interest in the 
actual business connected therewith. The laws of 
hunting, although unwritten, are stringently kept 
up in any first-class hunting country from a feel- 
ing of loyalty to the sport, it being considered 
inexpressibly mean to run counter to the success 
of the chase, and for this reason many a farmer 
sacrifices the good of his turnip field rather than 
be supposed not to appreciate his duties as a 
Briton. 

The Master of the Hounds is chosen by the 
county chiefly for his sagacity and his zeal, but 
at the same time a certain social qualification is 
considered necessary, and he must be a man of 
considerable means, and leisure enough to see 
that the kennels are cared for and the privileges 
of the hunt fully respected. His duty it is to 
engage a huntsman, and first and second whip, 
feeders, earth -stoppers, ‘helpers, etc.; to pur- 
chase, when necessary, dogs; to see that 
they are well cared for; to watch that the young 
hounds are exercised properly ; that the old ones 
are suitably fed and tenderly dealt with; and above 
all that the country over which the fox is run is 
well preserved and free from the dire enemies of 
the hunt, who for the sake of shooting will trap 
and kill the fox whenever chance offers. It is 
likewise the duty of the Master to give notice of 
the place of the meet or rendezvous of those who 
intend to hunt. Now the meet is always appoint- 
ed at some siight distance from the covert where 
the fox is drawn, or, to speak more explicitly, 
found and started out. The Master has also to 
make sure that the earth-stoppers have done 
their duty, so that, the holes of the fox being closed, 
the animal will be more easily found. He gen- 
erally sees with the huntsman and his men pre- 
cisely what hounds are to be taken out each day, 








entries of the same being made in the hunts- 
man’s book, and, as a rule, he is supposed to car- 
ry into the field with him a copy of this list, so 
that he may know on going and returning just 
where the animals are. The huntsman, as may 
be imagined, has the most direct superintendence 
of the hounds. He it is who sends them off by a 
wave of his hands to draw the covert, and to a 
great extent he has the responsibility of the hunt. 
The first whippcr-in ought to know the move- 
ments of the fox most accurately; he, as well as 
the second whip, has to keep the hounds in order, 
check them when they are likely to become un- 
ruly, and, as may be imagined by his title, flog 
them when necessary. He gallops before them 
in the open field, watching them as carefully as 
though they were children going through a prize 
performance, and he it is who ought to cry “ Hal- 
loo!” when the fox first comes in view. Having 
heard it badly and well given, one can form an 
idea of how necessary practice is in this familiar 
hunting ery. “Tally ho! tally ho! tally ho! 
Gone away! gone away! gone away!” Each 
time the words are repeated the middle sound is 
prolonged in a peculiar fashion. Should the fox 
rush back, the whip cries out, “Tally ho, back! 
tally ho, back!” and it is his duty to send the 
hounds into covert after retreating Reynard as 
fast as possible. The other ery of the first whip 
is when he is getting the hounds out of the covert, 
“Elup! eluppe! eluppe !” 

This call, with the “Forward! forward!” of 
the second whip, we remember most musically 
given in Devonshire by a young man who, in 
spite of the severity of his position, was fairly 
adored by his hounds. The second whip has for 
a special duty bringing up the rear hounds, so 
that he is perpetually to be seen beating them 
in, keeping them from riot and well together 
when it is necessary. As soon as the covert is 
drawn and the fox is away, the huntsman pro- 
claims it on his horn, and the whole party are off, 
the Master riding in not only for his own pleasure, 
but so that he may keep watchful eye on hounds 
and riders, his “ Hold hard !” sounding sometimes 
as an order which all must obey when he sees a 
check is needed. When the fox is seen, a halloo 
is always sounded; but sometimes mistakes are 
made, and inexperienced riders follow a call given 
at random by some foolish rider: 

“Running to ground” means succeeding in 
finding the fox and running him well to ground 
orearth. This is considered next best to “a kill.” 
When, however, the latter is the result of a day’s 
sport, the hounds are allowed to kill the fox, im- 
mediately after which the huntsman takes it, 
holding it well aloft, usually in a tree or on a 
high point, the riders cheering, the hounds bay- 
ing for some moments before the fox is finally 
thrown among the dogs to be eaten, the tail, or 
brush, being as a rule presented to the lady rider 
first in “at the death,” as the last exciting mo- 
ment is called. As may be imagined, the pre- 
serving of the fox is an important matter, espe- 
cially as any individual who is a land-owner can 
injure a hunting country simply by forbidding 
the hounds to “draw” on his land, or to per- 
mit the preservation, which is of course the 
breeding and care, of foxes on any of his prop- 
erty. Asa rule, the existence of the fox is ruin- 
ous to good shooting, but at the same time, in 
some instances where there are money and land 
and interest enough, both kinds of sport may be 
managed well in the same region. 

To fully appreciate the enthusiasm, the joyous 
exhilaration, connected with hunting, one should 
witness a party returning ufter a specially good 
day. Fall in with such a one on the road home- 
ward, mingle with them around the five or six 
o’clock tea table in the great hall of a country 
house, listen to the varied accounts of the day, 
the reminiscences called forth by more recent ex- 
periences, the comments, explanations, sugges- 
tions, ete., ete., which make up the small parts of 
the conversation, hear Miss B—— or Lady So- 
and-so congratulated on her good riding, this or 
that gentleman laughed at or applauded for his 
day out—all of this, if absorbed in the right spirit, 
is better than reading volumes or studying pages 
scientifically, while, if one can accomplish it, a 
day or two in the field is the most useful method 
of instruction. 
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Harper’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
and HARPER’S Bazar may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. HarpER & Bro- 
THERS’ intzntion in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 





LORD OF TWENTY-FOUR 
UMBRELLAS. 


HERE is a curious atavism in fashion, 

as there is in genealogical matters; and 
as surely as any fashion has once been es- 
tablished long enough to make itself felt, 
we shall, after the lapse of years, see a re- 
turn of one or more of its traits, if not of 
the whole thing. Thus when, not long ago, 
Wwe saw a pretty fashion of parasols made 
entirely of ostrich plumes, we might have 
remembered that among the first parasols 
or umbrellas used in England, after they ob- 
tained there at all, was one made of fea- 
thers, with some thought that such cover- 





ing would act as the birds’ feathers do in 
shedding the rain. And later, when we 
read that at Nice and Mentone the parasol 
of the season is covered entirely with flow- 
ers, we remember one of tle earliest par- 
asols of which we have record at all— 
that with which Sir GARDINER WILKINSON 
makes us acquainted—where over a long 
handle attached to the chariot, as it is now 
to the basket-phaeton, it shields the Ethi- 
opian princess on her drive, with tassels all 
about the edges, and a flower on top. The 
name of the article is of Greek derivation, it 
having been used among the Greeks by wo- 
men of consideration, and the daughters of 
aliens being obliged to hold it over the heads 
of the Athenian maidens in the festivals of 
Pallas Athene, to whom it was sacred. It 
was not, however, original with the Greeks ; 
and the Romans took neither the name nor 
the article from Greece, but received it, it is 
thought, from the Etruscans, and gave it 
the name of “ombrella,” whence our own 
word, although by habit we speak of the 
parasol as a shield against the sun, and of 
the umbrella as against the rain ; the French 
word parapluie, a compound of Greek and 
French, and the German Regenschirm, tell 
their own story of the rainy use of the arti- 
cle, as our words speak of its sunny side, 
although the Germans have also a Sonnen- 
schirm. 

Whether we call it parasol or umbrella, 
it has never, in all the years that the sun 
has shone and blistered, and the rain has 
fallen and drenched, been the property of 
the common people till within the last cen- 
tury and a half. In the sculptured proces- 
sions on the old Ninevite and Egyptian mon- 
uments it is to be seen only in connection 
with royalty, pictured there always over 
the head of the monarch when ont-doors, 
and sometimes playing the part of a halo 
round his head, as we sometimes see it used 
now in the photograph of a pretty girl. 
The estimation felt for it is shown by the 
fact that Vishnu is frequently represented 
with one spread over himself. In the ex- 
treme southern countries of to-day it still 
holds royal rank, one of the titles of the 
King of Burmah being “ Lord of the Twen- 
ty-four Umbrellas.” These twenty-four are 
of white silk, and nobody else in the king- 
dom can have them of white silk; the 
princes of the blood can have two gilt ones; 
the officers of state can have one, and one 
only, poor things! and the people can not 
have any. In that land of scorching sun 
what could better illustrate the ascendency 
of haute noblesse? In China, however, any 
man of wealth and rank, without waiting 
to be a pyince, can carry an umbrella; and 
if the plebeian does not find it advisable, 
either from custom or from the unhandi- 
ness of the thing, to carry one, he supplies 
its place by making his hat so large that it 
is an umbrella itself, 

Among more Northerly people, except for 
special instances, the umbrella was long 
considered an effeminate luxury. In Rome, 
as a rule, it was never used but by women, 
although in the theatre, if the veil could not 
be spread over the roof, it was raised both 
by the women and by the dandies of the pe- 
riod; but one would find it difficult to pic- 
ture to one’s self a Roman hero or senator 
carrying such a thing on his way to field or 
Forum. In the medieval times, however, it 
crept into the Church, and was there used 
processionally, evidently with a thought of 
the revival of its emblematical character 
in the ancient Assyrian procession; it was 
held on special occasions over the cardinal 
and bishops, and every large church owned 
one as it owned a font or an altar. 

Although the Harleian Manuseript gives 
a drawing of an Anglo-Saxon gentleman 
with his unshielded serf or servant holding 
one over him, there is no other record that 
we have come across of the use of the um- 
brella in England, that land of rain, before 
the seventeenth century, when they had al- 
ready been for a long time in common use in 
France, and for nearly a hundred years in 
Italy—our ancestors having been as con- 
servative in that day as their English de- 
scendants are now, it may be seen. ‘THOMAS 
Coryat, a traveller, mentions that in Italy, 
as if it were a novelty, besides fans of value, 
the dignitaries carried things of greater price 
that invited shadow, and he particularly 
admires a horseman with the long handle 
of one attached to his leg, so that while he 
has his hands free for other purposes, he 
carries shadow with him wherever he goes. 
Dr Fos, it may be mentioned, gives Robiu- 
son Crusoe one made of skins with the fur 
outside, whose picture we all remember; 
but he takes care to mention that Crusoe 
saw its pattern in the Brazils; after the 
book became known there was a large and 
heavy umbrella sold for some time under 
the name of the Robinson. 

The umbrella, improving on acquaint- 
ance, had come into general use among wo- 
men when BEN JONSON and BEAUMONT 
and FLETCHER thought it worthy a place 
in verse; but it was still held that so far 





as sun and rain were concerned, men must 
prove their manhood by being uncomforta- 
ble, or rather by showing their disregard of 
discomfort. It was DRAYTON who spoke of 
its being made of feathers to shed the rain, 
as we have previously mentioned. 

It was not till Queen ANNr’s time that 
gentlemen began to use this article in wet 
weather. General WOLFE, visiting Paris, 
admired its use there, and wondered that 
the English did not adopt it. But when it 
really ventured gingerly to show its head 
in the tight little island, its use was followed 
by objurgation from the crowd, and one per- 
son who had borrowed the single one kept 
at an inn for the chance use of any feminine 
customer was advertised by the inn-keeper, 
and told that if he had waited he might 
have had the maid’s pattens too. The man 
who used one was hooted at as a Frenchman, 
and from the intensity of the popular hatred 
for the French one incurred danger of a 
mob by going into the street with it. Jonas 
Hanway—all honor to his name !—disre- 
garded the hatred, however, and persisted 
in carrying his umbrella; and one by one 
sensible men followed his example, till it 
became a sight common enough for Swirr 
and the Tatler to refer to familiarly. But 
it is only in the present century, and within 
the last twenty years, that gentlemen, ori- 
ginally afraid to risk their reputation for 
manliness by using it against the rain, have 
dared spread it against the sun. 

In the days of its first adoption commonly, 
the umbrella was made of an oiled silk, and 
was very hard to close when wet; and it has 
so constantly undergone improvement since 
that they would marvel much at the light 
object of beauty now carried who knew it 
when it resembled the moving roof of a 
house. The ribs, originally of split bamboo, 
were afterward made of white oak, and at 
last of whalebone and steel, while its in- 
vestiture of gingham and alpaca and silk 
came but gradually. Dependent for a long 
time on Europe, we now manufacture in 
this country nearly all the silk required for 
coverings, and we use more than ten mill- 
ion dollars’ worth of the articles yearly. Its 
long struggle for acceptance with the rich, 
and allowance to the poor, furnishes one of 
the most curious illustrations known to us 
of the power of fashion in forbidding people 
to make themselves comfortable. 





CO-OPERATIVE HOUSE- 
KELPING. 
MERSON thought that the person who 
in our time should solve the problem 
of domestic life would make upon us the 
impression of Epaminondas or some other 
splendid conqueror. For the acquisition of 
roof, bed, and board is but a means to the 
end of virtue and grace. The home exists 
that human character may develop; and 
how is that culture to thrive when servants, 
the rude Atlases on whose shoulders the 
household world is upheld, make havoe in 
the kitchen, spread dismay above-stairs,send 
the mistress cowed and tearful to her bed, 
and the master sulky and disgusted to his 
toil? 

Every day this question of the relation of 
employer to employed, of causes to results, 
of expenditure to value received, becomes 
more difficult and more imperative. It is 
cheering, therefore, to find that one cou- 
rageous New England woman thinks that 
out of the nettle danger may be placked 
the flower safety by means of co-operative 
housekeeping. She believes that servants 
steadily deteriorate, and that housekeeping 
must soon become impracticable without 
some radical change of methods. We should 
hesitate to accept this sweeping accusa- 
tion, remembering how, a couple of centu- 
ries ago, Madaine DE DAILLEBOUT, a devotee 
of the early days in Canada, thinking her- 
self quite too comfortable to suit the re- 
quirements of her faith, set about, as a pen- 
ance, the improvement of “ that vicious and 
refractory class” kuown as household serv- 
ants. Maids-of-all-work have never been 
recruited from the ranks of conspicuous gen- 
ius and virtue, and hardly will be. It isa 
matter of record that our grandmothers 
complained as vigorously, if not as gener- 
ally, of their Phyllises and Resolves as we 
of our Bridgets and Katys. But our grand- 
mothers did render many supervisory and 
additional services which their granddaugh- 
ters do not. It is likely enough that, this 
element of constant superintendence and 
helpfulness being again supplied, our house- 
hold machinery would run at least as easily 
as theirs. 

But the difficulty is, as it seems to us, that 
the whole scheme of living has changed, and 
that we try to bring about, with means not 
much better than theirs, results which they 
did not even aim at. The general scale of 
expenditure, show, and elaboration in every- 
day life is far greater than that which suf- 
ficed even our fathers and mothers. The 
increase of wealth since the civil war makes 
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the old ways seem shabby and miserable. 
Multiplying and well-managed hotels, res- 
taurants, and club-houses teach men to ex- 
pect more complex and varied cookery. Gor- 
geous shop windows and the constant dress 
parade of fashionable idleness teach specta- 
tors to desire richer clothes, better furniture, 
more ostentatious and abundant silver, chi- 
na, glass, bric-A-brac, and all the perishable 
and beautiful impedimenta with which the 
ranks of fashion burden their march. 

Of course the kind of service that suf- 
ficed for delf and ingrain can not suffice for 
porcelain and Axminster. And the house- 
wife who once would have felt that the 
pickling and preserving season, the spring 
cleaning and autumn renewing, gave her 
powers full play, now naturally wishes to 
read the magazines, attend the popular sci- 
entific lecture course, keep up her visiting 
list, see that the children attend to study- 
ing, to music and dancing, out of school- 
hours, and, with a small income, cast the 
shadow of a large one. If she had the gen- 
ius of a SoYER in cookery, of a NAPOLEON 
in turning raw material into trained useful- 
ness, Where would be her time for such trans- 
formations? Our New England reformer 
has these distressful cases in mind, whether 
in households of one servant or four. Each 
hireling, she says, is practicing a separate 
trade, as cooking, washing, waiting, tidying, 
under one roof, and with infinite friction of 
temper and nerves and useless waste of 
money. Now, as every householder sees 
the folly of spinning, weaving, dyeing at 
home, why should she not also set kitchen 
and laundry outside the walls, as she does 
cotton mill and dye-works? If women 
would organize as men do, they might have 
cooking, washing, and ironing done in co-op- 
erative establishments, regulated and super- 
intended by themselves, aud made self-sup- 
porting. Married women would be too busy, 
probably, our theorist admits, to give per- 
sonal service, but there is a great army of 
young ladies at home who need an object, 
if not a mission, and they might qualify 
themselves to be agents of a domestic mil- 
lennium by taking able charge of these ex- 
otic establishments. 

There is more than one plain obstacle in 
the way of such supervision, of course, but 
organization can certainly be made to do 
for the woman’s domain what it has done 
for the man’s, namely, remove the constant 
pressure of wearing, minute detail, system- 
atize and delegate special tasks, and give 
each occupation elbow-room. In our large 
cities caterers are doing much to simplify 
the intricate question of comfortable din- 
ners for a small outlay. Their methods and 
results will not only improve with practice 
and demand, but their system will doubt- 
less be extended to smaller communities. 
But women do need aid, counsel, and assist- 
ance in their constant struggle to evolve 
the home from the house, and the more that 
is thought, said, and written about their task 
by earnest-minded seekers after truth, the 
sooner will the way of their deliverance ap- 
pear, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
IMPORTED DRESSES. 


MPORTED dresses are now brought from Lon- 
don as well as from Paris, and the severely 
plain styles known as English styles are seen in 
the richest French dresses of velvets, silks, and 
satins. The French modistes are making the 
English corsage with high and long darts that 
give slender waists and large busts, and the 
princesse dress in which English women delight 
is being copied literally with its continuous pieces 
from head to foot, or else the skirt is hooked 
upon the plain bodice and the join is concealed 
by sash drapery that gives the princesse effect. 
The full straight English skirt also appears on 
French dresses of velvet and other costly fabrics, 
but the Parisian dressmaker gives a cachet to these 
that makes them look very different from those 
of last season. This is done by using a foundation 
skirt on which the straight outside breadths are 
suspended beneath a full drapery about the hips, 
instead of beginning at the belt in the way they are 
made here. Indeed, no French dress is considered 
well made without this foundation skirt, which is 
the only remnant left of the closely laced pull-back 
dresses worn three years ago. This skirt has 
not been changed in shape, but is slightly wider 
at the foot, measuring now two yards and a 
half in width; it is variously made, with one 
or two side gores, or with one or two straight 
back breadths, but the simplest shape has 
but four breadths, one straight back breadth, and 
three other wide gored breadths. To make 
this skirt the amateur dressmaker must have a 
good pattern, and across the back should be run 
one, two, or three casings for steel springs, in the 
way illustrated in the Bazar Supplement when 
this fashion was first introduced ; when these are 
used, the pad bustle may be dispensed with if the 
drapery is full; otherwise a square cushion 
filled with hair is added permanently at the waist 
belt, or one may be made with strings to tie 
around the waist and serve with any dress ; these 
can be bought in the shops for from 40 cents 
to $1. 
To make a dress light in weight, silk is the 
best material for the foundation skirt, but as this 
is expensive even at 75 cents a yard, many use 





silesia, satteen, or alpaca. Worth, who knows 
how to utilize old-fashioned fabrics that he has 
on hand, is putting watered silk in such skirts, 
and making the inside of the dress almost as at- 
tractive as the outer part. Those who expect the 
dress to wear a long while without alteration line 
these silk foundation skirts with cambric or pa- 
per muslin, but this makes a heavy dress, and is 
never done by first-class dressmakers, as they 
consider the silk skirt itself as a lining, and take 
care that it shall not be visible outside even on 
the simplest wool dresses, The skirt seams are 
stitched by machine, and the placket opening is 
now generally made in the back for this skirt, 
although the drapery above it usually fastens on 
one side, and in some of the new dresses in the 
front. The facing at the foot is of alpaca about 
a fourth of a yard deep, with the silk turned up 
slightly upon it, and a skirt braid set on the 
wrong side to fall a trifle below the edge; this 
braid should be twice sewed around, though once 
being hemmed to the facing is usually consider- 
ed sufficient. Five or six full straight breadths 
of the outside fabric (when of single width) are 
then cut quite plain, and either hemmed or faced 
with silk or satin around the lower edge. The 
length of these breadths depends on the depth 
of the drapery above them, which conceals the 
seam that fastens them around the lower skirt. 
They may be variously arranged in pleats, but 
the new feature is that these pleats are not set 
and stiff, but rather loose and soft, and made to 
differ in front and behind. 

The two box pleats in the front may be half a 
yard wide, and look like panels meeting on a strip 
of contrasting stuff down the front, while there 
are side pleats on all the other parts of the skirt; 
or this may be reversed with large broad organ 
pleats behind, the sides plain, and three side 
pleats meeting three other side pleats in front. 
The fancy for arranging lengthwise tabliers is 
popular, and may consist of two rows of box 
pleats covering the middle of the front, while the 
plain sides lap upon these, and are trimmed down 
the front edges with braid, fur, passementerie, or 
lace. For stout figures even the draperies are 
now placed three or four inches below the belt, 
and are sewed there upon the foundation skirt ; 
there are also many darts taken in the upper 
part of the frortt and side breadths, and even a 
belt is dispensed with, a corded facing being the 
only finish at the top, so that nothing may be 
added to the size. 

CORSAGES. 


In the well-made corsage the seams are laid 
open, and are notched in two or three places 
about the waist line to make them curve in 
smoothly with the tapering figure; the edges are 
then turned in and run together, or else, if the 
fabric is thick like velvet, they are overseamed, 
or if thin like gauze,they are bound with narrow 
ribbon, The hooks and eyes now so much used 
are covered by a strip of facing concealing all but 
the small hook itself and the curve of the eye; 
French dressmakers cover the loop or eye with 
button-hole stitches done in silk. Worth pro- 
tests against giving up buttons, and invariably 
uses them even on the richest dresses, but makes 
them very small and of flat wooden moulds cover- 
ed with the dress material. 

SLEEVES. 

The newest sleeves are pointed at the top, and 
extend upward between the shoulder seams to 
within two inches of the collar, but as this de- 
stroys the graceful fall of sloping shoulders, it 
will scarcely become popular, In all the Worth 
dresses exhibited this season the padding at the 
top of the sleeve is omitted, and the same may 
be said of the pad bustles, as the drapery is ar- 
ranged to make then sufficiently bouffant. A 
revers cuff of some kind is in great favor, and 
is formed by turning back the end of the coat 
sleeve from either the fr. or the outside seam 
to make a three-corneredi 3, and facing it with 
some contrasting materiai. The shape of the 
sleeve remains close, and is well curved on the 
inside seam, so that it may follow the outlines of 
the arm when extended, yet not have many wrin- 
kles when the elbow is bent. This inner seam is 
also now put quite far forward in the armhole. 


NEW BASQUES. 


Worth retains the bouffant back for basques, 
catching each of the middle forms up separately 
toward one side and fastening them under a knot 
or a passementerie ornament on the left side, or 
else he makes a postilion pleating of many lay- 
ers of pleats, stiff to the edge, and forming two 
box pleats on top; he also uses a piping fold for 
edging basques where most dressmakers merely 
employ a facing. The velvet vests, as we have 
said, are flat—not the gathered Moliére puffs— 
and in most cases they are pointed either on the 
waist line or else low on the bust. One of the 
prettiest arrangements is a satin vest made of 
three gathered ruffles lengthwise on each side 
from the neck to the waist, where they taper to 
a point, and are hidden by the velvet of the dress 
and its fur border, or else they have a turned-over 
revers of velvet next them on each side. One of 
the new trimmings for the corsage is the half- 
fichu, which looks like an order; it is gathered 
or’pleated into the left shoulder, and crossing the 
bust, slopes away to a point .4 the right of the 
waist. 

GROS GRAIN WITH VELVET, 

Some of the most tasteful dresses sent out by 
Worth have a basque and low drapery of gros 
grain, with a vest and lower skirt of stamped vel- 
vet ; this is especially pretty in the new bronze 
shades with the flattened figures in Escurial de- 
signs amid the velvet pile. The watered silk 
foundation skirt has but one spring behind and 
no bustle, and is finished at the foot by a pleat- 
ing of the watered silk sewed to the edge, not 
upon it; but this is entirely concealed by the 
straight velvet breadths that cover it half its 





depth, arranged in four side pleats in front and 
loose box pleats behind. The gros grain over- 
skirt consists of four straight breadths that form 
two points to the foot in front, opening beside 
the velvet pleats, and caught up much shorter 
behind, with simply hemmed edges. Lozenge- 
shaped passementerie ornaments are set down 
each side of the silk drapery. The silk basque 
is only an inch deep below the waist on the sides, 
has a draped kerchief back, and is pointed in 
front. The velvet vest is three-cornered at the 
top, where the silk is turned back, forming an 
inverted V shape, and is quite narrow below this, 
with a silk revers on each side, beginning at 
the widest part of the triangle at the top. Vel- 
vet collar and small velvet buttons. The sleeves 
have two cuffs, one of velvet and the other of 
gros grain, turned over in revers that slope nar- 
rowest toward the outside seam. The new point 
Espagnole lace, which is chalk white, and of silk 
meshes woven with small dots and smal! scallops, 
is gathered in the neck and sleeves of all Worth’s 
dresses, 
VELVET AND VELVETEENS. 


Plain velvets are chosen for entire costumes, 
or else they have a drapery or panels of the new 
figured velvets in looped stitches that look like 
beads, or they have frisé draperies, or there may 
be embroidery of silk and beads done on the pan- 
el fronts and on the vest. Fur will also be much 
used for trimming entire suits of velvet or of vel- 
veteen, and for this purpose the French modistes 
use the American black marten furs in quite nar- 
row borders. Red of the Titian shades, golden 
brown, green, and black velvet dresses are made 
up for visiting and for afternoon receptions. A 
fashionable combination is a golden brown plain 
velvet for the basque and straight skirt, which 
are hooked together below the waist, and cover- 
ed there by a sash drapery of velvet wrought 
with gold silk to represent gilt beads. This sash is 
a single breadth passing straight and low around 
the hips, forming a single large loop behind, and 
dropping down on the left of the front in one 
broad end that is heavily fringed. The pointed 
vest has six narrow gathered satin ruffles, and the 
black marten fur edges it on each side, and also 
descends in two rows on the skirt front, and then 
borders it. A Titian red velvet basque and full 
skirt are made gay by pointed drapery of red vel- 
vet arabesques on a ground of electric blue satin. 
In this case the two full pleats of the back of the 
skirt extend to the belt, and the drapery is only 
on the sides and front. The handsomest black 
velvet costumes have embroidered velvet panels 
that open over pyramids of cloth of gold on which 
droop many strands of large cut jet beads. 

Velveteen dresses are much less easily injured 
than those of silk velvet, and are therefore used 
for serviceable walking suits interchangeable 
with those made of cloth or other woollens. The 
long Polish over-dress is liked for those with a 
plain under skirt that may be bordered with fur, 
or else have many rows of wide silk galloon 
for its trimming, put on around the skirt just as 
the rough wool braids are used on cloth dresses. 
In making up both velvet and velveteen the read- 
er is reminded that the pile is now turned up- 
ward, as this makes it look richer than when 
flattened downward. Brown, maroon, and black 
are the most serviceable colors for velveteen 
suits. There are also many imported costumes 
with a plain velveteen skirt, on which is draped 
a camel’s-hair over-skirt, and to this is added 
a short postilion basque of the wool goods. Cloth 
polonaises of tricotée, or diagonal, or the plain 
Amazon cloth are made with a basque front and 
long slightly draped back, disclosing the entire 
front of a velveteen skirt beneath. This skirt 
front may form large pleats, or it may be trimmed 
either across or lengthwise with the new basket- 
woven braids that are made partly of wool braid 
and partly of gilt braid. Sometimes strips of 
the cloth are interwoven with gilt braids, and 
there are also fringes that are made of cloth cut 
in pendent stripes with a galloon heading. 


SIMPLE WOOL DRESSES. 


A new and simple plan for wool dresses is to 
make the skirt with the double- width material 
passing around the figure, and having only one 
seam (that in the back), instead of being cut up 
in gored breadths. English tailors make plain 
cloth dresses in this way, having the skirt two 
and a half yards wide, with all its fullness massed 
in layers of pleats behind that fall in with the 
placket-hole. Darts are taken in the top of the 
front and sides to make it fit smoothly over the 
gored foundation skirt, and there is a cut cloth 
fringe around the lower edge, falling on the trim- 
ming of the foundation skirt, which consists of 
two pinked and gathered ruffles of the cloth. 
The new polonaise with this has a round waist 
like a vest in front, opening diagonally from right 
to left, and met by a broad folded velvet sash cross- 
ing it at the waist line, and passing under the sides 
of the long polonaise, which are widely turned 
back from the shoulders (like a man’s overcoat 
when thrown open), and are faced with satin. 
The sides of this over-dress hang flat and plain, 
and all the fullness is massed in layers of pleats 
that meet in the middle seam. 

There is a return to fanciful outside pockets 
on some garments, while those of cloth usually 
have slit pockets braided and finished with ar- 
row-heads, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Srern Broruers; and Le Bourmuier Bro- 
THERS. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. James RussELL Lowe t is ordered to 
walk three miles a day as a preventive against 
an attack of gout. 

—The front of Miss Astor’s wedding gown is 
to be covered with ruffles of old point lace of 
her grandmotuer’s, secured by vrunge Liuossoms 





and pearls; the veil will be fastened by eight 
large diamond pins; two thousand invitations 
will be issued, and there will be six or eight 
bridemaids. 

—Epwin Boorn has lately been entertaining 
Joe JEFFERSON at Newport. 

—Miss FLorence Fuuuer, of Chicago, lately 
rode eighty-five miles in two days on a tricyele. 

—The new colored cadet at West Point, Junius 
MITCHELL, of South Carolina, is said to be a 
good scholar, but the blackest man they have 
yet had there. 

—Four hundred thousand dollars have been 
given to Cornell University by Mr. Hunry W. 
PaGeE. 

—Dr. BULL said, at the Convention of Scien- 
tists at Montreal, that along the banks of the 
Columbia River range the flora is such that a 
botanist, transported blindfolded to the region, 
would believe himself in Europe when the blind 
was removed. 

—A hickory cane with the arms of the State 
of New York and a picture of the National Cap- 
itol carved on the head has been sent to Gov- 
ernor CLEVELAND by C. R. Berry, of Golconda, 
Illinois. 

—Although past his eighty-fourth year, Simon 
CAMEKON’S mental powers are said to be undi- 
minished. 

—A silver tankard and cup and twenty-five 
hundred dollars were bequeathed by Senator 
ANTHONY to his friend Ben PeRLeY Poors. Mr. 
ANTHONY'S Senatorial service was twenty-five 
and a half years. 

—‘* Yankee” Rogprnson, who has lately died, 
is said to have been a lineal descendant of the 
Dr. RoBinson who came to America with the 
Pilgrims in the Mayflower. 

—Mrs. FoLéer, who has been dead eight years, 
was a handsome and refined woman. She was 
the daughter of Captain Worts, of Nantucket. 

—The philanthropist W. W. Corcoran, of 
Washington, having grown particular about his 
food, eats nothing which is not prepared by his 
own cook, 

—The old sorrel war-horse of Stonewall Jack- 
SON has not worn bit or shoe since the war, and 
is well cared for by the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. 

—The first white settler of North Carolina is 
thought to have been GzorGE DuRANT. 

—San Francisco is thought by Lord Ronatp 
GOwEk to be the most picturesque city in the 
world. 

—Herr Joacumm, who covers a little bald spot 
by not cutting off a particular lock of his hair, 
was one day advised by a London barber to have 
the lock removed, because it made him look 
** just like one of those old Duteh fiddlers’’—not 
aware with whom he was dealing. 

—Both WiLLiamM WINTER and T. B. ALDRICH 
were born in October, 1836, and on the same day. 

—Mr. Bennett’s ball, which cost ten thou 


| sand dollars, is thought to have been a credit to 


bachelordom and journalism. 

—RoBerT CoLuier says he has been firing at 
the bull’s-eye of poverty all his life, and has nev- 
er missed hitting it. 

—One of the finest houses in Washington is 
being built by a son of Hon, CHARLES FRANCIS 
Apams, Mr. HENRY ADAMs. 

—Kate Fie_p says she would rather be a 
hired girl than the wife of a Mormon. 

—At Rayatz, where she has gone for the baths, 
Mrs. Louise C. MOULTON has the greatest Ger- 
man general, Von MOLTKe, and the greatest 
French poet, Victor Hueo, for neighbors. 

—Senator ANTHONY never used tobgeco till he 
was fifty, and then only for bronchitis, which it 
failed to relieve, and he abandoned it. 

—Dr. Howimes is thought by Mr. Freperick 
Locker to be the best living writer of vers de 
sociélé. 

—Dr. Witt1am Warp Hayes has gone to 
Europe to confer with some Assyrian archol- 
ogists, after which he will go to the Euphrates 
Valley to head a party of explorers of the inter- 
esting older ruins of Babylonian civilization, of 
which little is now known. 

—General Tuomas, who is visiting his bro- 
ther, the United States Minister at Stockholm, 
was given an entertainment lately by the King 
and Queen of Sweden. 

—A house in Fifth Avenue, New York, anoth- 
er at Fort Washington, a tine establishment in 
Paris, a villa at Newport, and his rooms in the 
Herald building, are all the homes that James 
GoRDON BENNETT can lay claim to at present. 

—The table at the recent dinner given by Mr. 
Tuomas Hircucock, Jun., at the Casino, New- 
port, to the members of the different polo clubs, 
was decorated with an immense bed of maiden- 
hair fern, on which were laid polo mallets of 
pink, blue, and red hydrangeas, with balls of 
similar colors beside them. 

—A free library is to be established in San 
Francisco by ADOLPH SuTro. 

—HuvsBert Herkomer thinks that American 
engravers do too much for the artist, that, in- 
stead of the draughtsman ‘“ making” the pie- 
ture, the best effects are the engraver’s creation. 
Mr. HAMERTON says that the manual skill dis- 
played in our wood-cuts is a marvel. 

—‘* My dear Ha.t,”’ said Chief Justice Warts, 
going down Chesapeake Bay with Judge Haut, 
of North Carolina, who was very seasick, ‘* can 
I do anything for you? Just suggest what you 
wish.”” “I wish,” said the other judge, “ that 
your honor would overrule this motion.” 

—A poem by GrorGe Evgar MONTGOMERY, 
lately printed in the Bazar under the title of 
“The Union,” has been set to music as * The 
Song of the Free,” by the author himself, the 
notation and arrangement having been made 
by Mr. BrawaM, composer of the “ Mulligan 


—A dictionary of pseudonyms, comprising 
American, English, French, Dutch, German, 
and Spanish authors, is engaging the time of 
Mr. ALBExrtT R. Frey, of the Astor Library, New 
York, to be called Masques: A Dictionary of Lit- 
erary Disyuises, Mr. Frey is desirous of receiv- 
ing information from all who have written un- 
der assumed names. 

—The Emperor of China, Kwane-St, is thir- 
teen years old. 

—In the five years in which old Jos1am Quin- 
cy was Mayor of Boston he planted the elms 
on two sides of Boston Common, under the 
Charles Street Mall, suppressed the cows, routed 
the gamblers, abolished the dance-houses on 
Beacon Hill, organized a new Fire Department, 
began the pure-water movement, located the 
public institutions at South Boston, tried to 
widen Washington Street, filled up the Old 
Dock, and built Quincy Market, 
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Fig. 1.—Antique Lace Eperne ror Caair Backs, FTCe. 


Lace Edging for Fichus, etc.—Darned Tulle. 

Tue pattern in this lace is darned with lace thread upon a 
foundation of Brussels tulle. The scalloped side is finished 
with a purl edging. 


Cloak and Corsage Clasps.—Figs. 1-4. 
ORNAMENTAL metal clasps for the vest fronts of corsages 
and for mantles are much in vogue, and are manufactured in 
A few of these are 








a wide variety of designs and materials. 
represented in our illustrations, 





Aupaca Dress.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 2, on Page 645.] 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1 is of oxidized sil- 


Fig. 1.—C1Loak or 
CorsaGce Cuasp. 


ver, Fig. 2 of bronze, 
and Figs. 3 and 4 of 
gilt ornamented with 
faceted steel and en- 
amel. 


Antique Lace 
Squares and 
Edging for Chair 
Backs, etc. 
Figs. 1-3. 

THE square-mesh- 
ed ground of this an- 
tique guipure lace 
is netted with flax 
thread, either white or unbleached. 
The implements required for the 
work are few and simple, consist- 
ing of a netting needle, which is a 
slender rod of steel or bone with 
split ends, upon which the thread 
is wound, a plain round rod of wood 
or bone, called a mesh, the thick- 
ness of which is determined by the 
size of the squares or meshes of 
which the ground is composed, and 
a weighted cushion to which to pin 





Fig. 3.—CorsaGe Crasp. 









































Fig. 1.—Suir vor Yourn rrom 
15 ro 17 Years op. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, VI., Figs, 45-55. 
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ig. 5.—Detai. or Macrame Work For 


~ Game BaG, Fic. 1, on Pace 645. 


Fig. 2.—Quanrer or Antique Lace Squank ror Caair Backs, etc. 
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Lace Epernes ror Ficnus, etc.—Darnep Tuer. 


the work. When the ground is netted, it is stiffened and 
stretched into shape by pinning on a board, and when dry is 
ready to have the pattern darned in, which is done with the 
same flax thread used for the ground. In the designs here 
given the close parts are in point de toile, the simplest of 
darning stitches, and the lighter open parts are in the lace 
stitch known as point d’esprit. The vandyked edge of the 
lace Fig. 1 is button-hole stitched. The lace is used by itself, 


Fig. 2.—Surr ror Yourn rrom 
14 ro 16 Years oxp. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. LV., Figs. 28-38. 
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Fig. 2.—Croak or 
CorsaGce Crasp. 


handsome — square 
cover has a square 
of large size, such 
as Fig. 2 or Fig. 8 
completed, at the 
centre, and one of 
one-quarter this size 
at each corner, with 
the oblong spaces 
between the small 
squares at the cor- 
ners filled by bands 
of éeru scrim can- 
vas ornamented with 
cross stitch designs 
worked in colored filoselle silk, 
the whole being surrounded by 
the edging Fig. 1. 


Oxidized Metal Corsage 
Clasp. 


See illustration on page 645. 


Ciasps like this are used in va- 
rious sizes as a finish for the high 
standing collar, belt, and vest 
front of dress waists, 

















Fig. 3.—QuanTER OF ANTIQUE 























or in combination with embroidery upon other materials, 


Bison-cLoTH Dress.—Front.—| For 
Back, see Fig. 5, on Front Page. } 
For description see Supplement. 
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‘ig. 1—Cross Srircu Borper For ? 
Fig. 1.—Cross B on the 


Towerre Mars, er0. strapped to the 
opposite side in 
the manner 


shown in Fig. 2. Against the inner part of the front 
there are two small pockets and loops for holding 
cartridges, ete., and attached at the top of the 
flap are leather thongs terminating with rings, 
to which to sling birds or other small game. 

The following directions are for working the 
macramé pouch, which is a flat, square bag, at- 


Game Bag.—Figs. 1-5. 
Tis bag is made of undyed lea- 
The front is furnished with 
a knotted twine pouch, the open- 
ing of which is guarded by a 
deer-skin flap. 
proper is oblong, but one 
end can be folded down 
back and 
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Fig. 1.—Game Bag.—Front.—[See Figs. 2-4 ; 


g 
and Fig. 5, on Page 644.] 


and add them to the fourfold foun- 
dation twine to be tied in at the 
same time; every other knot is tied 
around the foundation only. At 
the end fasten off the foundation 
and the 2 ends used for tying, and 
with the 148 ends work in rows as 
follows: Ist row.—In this, as in 








Fig. 1.—Monocram.—Cross 
Srircu Emprowery. 


every following odd row, omit the 
first 2 and last 2 ends. Tie a dou- 
ble knot with every successive 4 
ends. 2d—7th rows.—Work as in 
the Ist row, but alternate the knots 
by taking the last 2 ends of one in 
the preceding row with the first 2 
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Fig. 4.—Derau, or Macramé Frinee 
ror Game Baa, Fic. 1.—Futt Size. 





tached by 
one edge to 
the upper edge 


of the leather 
bag. The lower 
edge is ornamented 


with a fringe. The 
material is écru linen 
macramé twine. To 
form the. foundation Fie 
at the upper edge 
take a fourfold piece 
of twine about fifteen 
inches long, and tie a 
row of 75 double ma- 
cramé knots around it 
with two ends about 
a yard and a quarter 
long; have prepared 
74 ends four yards 
and a half long, and 


with every second 


double knot take 2 of 
these 
through the 


and fold them 
middle, 
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3.—CENTRAL 
Work For 
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ends of the next. 


ends, 


es 


as 


eer . 
<M double 
12th 
times a double 


knot, 
next 4 ends ( 
dot work 


Figure or Macrame 
Game Bag, Fic. 1. 


8th row.—12 times 
a double knot, each with the next 4 
ends in succession, 
times a double knot, each with 4 
repeat twice 
but at the close instead of 
5 work 12 knots as at 
the 
double 





* pass 4, 5 


from *, 





beginning. The 
repetition 
from x i . 
* takes Fig. 2.—Cross Stritcn Borprer vor 


<r , 
Reet 
a 


twice 
dou- 


ble knot, a 


a | gS bar, tw 


ice a 
knot, 


row, — 10 


knot, 


« pass 4, 1 double 
a dot with the 


for a 


4 double 


Fut Size. knots, then bring 
the middle 2 ends 
to the wrong side 
above the first 
knot, pulling them 
through with a cro- 
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double knot, pass 4,3 times a double knot, pass 
4, + 1 double knot, repeat backward from + 
to the beginning. From here to the 38th row 
inclusive the pattern is given to the middle of the 
row, and the row is completed by repeating back- 
ward from +. 19th row.—6 times a double 
knot, twice a bar, 3 times a double knot, twice a 
bar, 4 times a double knot, +, twice a bar. 20th 
row.—6 times a double knot, pass 4, 1 double 
knot, pass 4, 8 times a double knot, pass 4, 5 
times a double knot, +, pass 4. 21st row.—d 
times a double knot, a bar, twice a double knot, 
a bar, +, 18 times a double knot. 22d row.— 
5 times a double knot, pass 4, 1 double knot, a 
dot, 1 double knot, pass 4, +, 17 times a double 
knot. 23d row.—4 times a double knot, a bar, 
4 times a double knot, a bar, 4 times a double 
knot, a bar, +, 16 times a double knot. 24th 
row.—4 times a double knot, pass 4, twice by 
turns a double knot and a dot, then a double 
knot, pass 4,7 times a double knot, +, pass 4, 
“5th row.—4 times a double knot, a bar, 4 times 
a double knot, a bar, 7 times a double knot, +, 
twice a bar. 26th row.—5 times a double knot, 
pass 4,a double knot, a dot, a double knot, pass 
4,7 times a double knot, pass 4, +, 1 double 
knot. 27th row.—5 times a double knot, a bar, 
twice a double knot, a bar, 7 times a double knot, 
a bar, +, twice a double knot. 28th row.—6 
times a double knot, pass 4, 1 double knot, pass 
4,7 times a double knot, pass 4, +, 3 times a 
double knot. 29th row.—6 times a double knot, 
twice a bar, 7 times a double knot, a bar, +, 4 
times a double knot. 30th row.—7 times a dou- 
ble knot, pass 4, 7 times a double knot, pass 4, 
twice a double knot, +, a dot. 31st row.—14 
times a double knot, a bar, +, 6 times a double 
knot. 382d row.—7 times a double knot, pass 4, 
6 times a double knot, pass 4, twice a double 
knot, a dot, +, 1 double knot. 33d row.—6 
times a double knot, twice a bar, 5 times a dou- 
ble knot, a bar, +, 8 times a double knot. 34th 
row.—6 times a double knot, pass 4, a double 
knot, pass 4, 4 times a double knot, pass 4, twice 
a double knot, a dot, +,3 times a double knot. 
35th row.—-5 times a double knot, a bar, twice a 
double knot, a bar, 3 times a double knot, a bar, 
+, 10 times a double knot. 36th row.—b times a 
double knot, pass 4, a double knot, a dot, a double 
knot, pass 4, twice a double knot, pass 4, twice a 
double knot, a dot, twice a double knot, +, pass 
4. 87th row.—4 times a double knot, a bar, 4 
times a double knot, a bar, pass 4, a bar, 5 times 
a double knot, +, pass 8. 38th row.—4 times a 
double knot, pass 4, twice by turns a double knot 
and a dot, then twice by turns a double knot and 
pass 2, twice a double knot, a dot, twice a double 
knot, +, with the next six ends taken together 
and the following six together tie a Josephine 
knot (see Fig. 3), which forms the centre of the 
design, the 38th being the middle row. Repeat 
backward from the 37th to the Ist row for the 
lower half of the bag, but in the last 8 rows, to 
slope the corners, omit the first and last 2 ends 
used in the preceding row. Having completed 
the 75th row, work for the 76th a bar with every 
4 ends (see Fig. 4), including those left aside in 
the last 8. 77th row.—Work a row of bars as 
in the preceding row, but alternating as shown in 
Fig. 4, and in order that the first and last 2 ends 
may not be omitted, add two ends by slipping a 
piece of twine through the last knot of the first 
and last bar. Before working the last row of the 
fringe, the border Fig. 5 must be added at the 
sides. Slip 2 lengths of twine three yards and a 
quarter long through the end knot at the upper 
edge, forming 4 ends, and work * 4 double knots, 
6 tatting knots separated by a picot or loop with 
the first end around the 2d—4th taken together, and 
6 more double knots; for each tatting knot work 
an ordinary macramé knot over and one under 
around the foundation (see Fig. 5), and to form 
the picot leave a space of half an inch between the 
knots, and then push them close together ; before 
beginning the 3d of the 6 knots connect the near- 
est end to the 2d of the preceding 4 knots by 
drawing it through with a crochet needle, and 
connect the 5th and 6th knots in the same way 
to the end knots of the 2d and 4th following 
rows of the bag; repeat from *, and at every 
repetition connect the first picot to the last picot 
of the preceding pattern by pulling it through be- 
fore working the knot. Having reached the 77th 
row, work the last row of the fringe with all the 
ends; take the last 2 ends of one bar with the 
first two of the next, add 4 lengths of twine fold- 
ed through the middle, three of which are about 
8 and the 4th 16 inches long, and with the latter 
work 10 times a half double knot around the rest 
in the manner shown in Fig. 4. For the back of 
the bag work a piece of the same size of double 
knots only, without the design, and join it to the 
front. 





MY PAMELA AND MY PUMPS. 
By MRS. LAUNT THOMPSON. 


T is evening, dinner over, the wife of my soul 
gone forth with her flock of sons and daugh- 
ters to a grand ball, and with the comfortable 
knowledge that they will worthily represent me, 
and that I may indulge in my cigar and easy- 
chair ad libitum, I stretch out my gaunt legs and 
contemplate my feet shod in black silk stockings 
and pumps of singularly ample dimensions, I 
am not ashamed of my feet. Though they are 
neither small nor beautiful, they have carried me 
fairly well in the race of life, and upon the whole 
I have no fault to find with them. I was hard 
upon them once; I cursed my stars for providing 
me with so unattractive a pair; I anathematized 
the customs of the Anglo-Saxon race, which, as a 
rule, allows the foot of childhood full expansion ; 
I devoted much thought to the foot-cramping 
practiced among the Chinese, and really felt that 
it might with advantage be introduced amon 
other nations, particularly that one to which j 
have the honor to belong, Indeed, the story of 





Cinderella assumed at this period of my life a 
new significance. The conduct of the naughty 
elder step-sister (I believe it was the elder), who, 
in her agony at not being able to squeeze on the 
glass slipper first chopped off her toes and then 
her heels, I considered highly spirited, sensible, 
and proper. In my opinion that woman deserved 
to marry the fairy Prince, if it were only because 
of her prompt and decisive action in the matter 
of those fatally large feet of hers. As these 
thoughts assailed me I absolutely looked murder- 
ously at my own large feet, and debated within 
myself whether it might not be worth my while 
to have a few toes neatly amputated. 

Shall I ever forget the pumps which— 
let me not anticipate. This foot craze did not 
poison all my life. It only awoke in me con- 
temporaneously with a craze of another kind, to 
which I will allude in the course of my narrative. 

I had passed through my childhood and youth 
happily enough, and with that complete indiffer- 
ence to my personal appearance and my bodily de- 
fects which is characteristic of a healthy and 
happy-minded boy. If an average boy be pos- 
sessed of all his features and all his limbs com- 
plete, he is but little likely to trouble himself as to 
the size and color of his eyes, the shape of his nose, 
or the grace of his hands and feet. It even trou- 
bled me very little when at college a Sophomore 
who supposed himself to be rather strong on Greek 
nicknamed me Megapous, although I am bound 
to state that my fellow-students were highly de- 
lighted with the appellation, and made use of it 
on every possible occasion. I kicked that Soph 
down-stairs once, but it was for another reason. 
During my collegiate years I was indifferent to 
my personal appearance, and cold and hard to- 
ward the fair sex. 

But it is precisely such fellows as this who are 
doomed to commit all sorts of follies, It was my 
destiny to fall fathoms deep in love when I least 
expected it, and then— 

Just after I left college I had, through the in- 
fluence of my father and uncles, been admitted 
to the Alliance Club, and was very happily sensible 
of the honor which had been conferred on me. 
Indeed, so perpetually conscious was I of a new 
dignity that I used to wonder whether the club 
might not be entitled to some particular service 
on my part, and I did not complain in the least 
at being compelled to direct ail the invitations 
when, some weeks after my election, it gave a 
grand ball, As I look back from a distance of 
nearly thirty years upon the preparations for that 
ball I see very clearly that the old members im- 
posed upon me, and gave me an amount of trouble- 
some, not to say dirty, work to do which was al- 
together unfair. But neither then nor afterward 
did I bestow much thought upon them. I dress- 
ed for the ball on the eventful evening with an 
amount of comfortable indifference to conse- 
quences—by consequences I mean my personal 
appearance—which I was not to feel again for 
many and many a long day, and stood watching 
the company file into the ball-room with but one 
idea in my mind—the possible impression which 
the splendor of the club-rooms might make upon 
the minds of the feminine juests. At last the 
dancing began, and I remained a spectator. I 
knew no ladies except dowagers, who, thank 
Heaven! do not dance in America; therefore I 
could not have asked any one to dance; and, 
truth to say, no young lady looked as if she would 
like to dance with me. Indeed, the young ladies 
did not look at me at all, and I stood leaning 
against one of the doors of the ball-room, and 
trying to think that I despised Terpsichorean 
amusements, and did not feel neglected, when old 
Colonel Drayton approached me with a message 
as usual. This old gentleman was the oldest 
member of the Alliance, and my particular aver- 
sion. He apparently thought—in fact I know that 
he did think—that young men were created for 
the purpose of relieving their seniors of all or as 
many disagreeable duties as possible, and on this 
particular occasion he requested me to “look 
somewhere for a chair for Miss Arlington,” as 
coolly as if that request at that particular moment 
did not involve a fellow’s going up three flights 
of stairs. In point of fact the old beggar knew 
this very well. All the chairs were occupied, but 
before the guests came it had been observed that 
there was still a set of chairs in a bedroom in 
the attic, which might be available in case of a 
crush. Of course no servant was at hand to do 
anything, so I posted up and down again, and not 
in the best of humors brought forward the de- 
sired chair, which was instantly taken possession 
of by a cloud of white tulle. 

“] am sure Miss Arlington will be very much 
obliged to you,” growled the old colonel. And 
then he added, with rather a disagreeable smile, 
“ Miss Arlington, will you allow me to present to 
you your Mercury, Mr. Karlton ?” 

He knew I wasawkward. She looked up with 
a smile and the prettiest little movement of the 
head. Ah me! why did not that old rascal of a 
Drayton hint that she was such a one as this? 
Then her first impression of me would not have 
been that of a sulky, savage-looking fellow. I 
know that was her impression, because she told 
me so afterward. 

She was not pretty—not regularly pretty, that 
is. She had a nose which was extremely retroussé, 
but it was a bewitching little nose, and she had 
the most enchanting mouth, with the loveliest lips 
in the world. Her upper lip was so short that she 
appeared to be always smiling, and her teeth and 
dimples were perfection. Add to this a mignonne 
little face, a fair, healthy, rosy skin, ordinary 
light blue eyes, ordinary light brown hair, a slim 
little figure, and you have Pamela Arlington as 
she first dawned on my enchanted vision. I dare 
say she may have appeared to other men only a 
“nice little thing enough”—indeed, I believe I 
have heard some such profane epithet applied to 
her—but to me she was more alluring and awe- 
inspiring than all the sirens and that 
ever peopled mythology. 


But 








“Are you not dancing, Mr. Karlton ?” the love- 
ly creature deigned to say, in a sweet little voice, 
and with the slightest possible suspicion of a 
lisp. 

There lie the words on paper, but in Pamela 
Arlington’s mouth they were distractingly be- 
witching. To this day I can not believe that it 
was common every-day English which the dear 
creature spoke, but some new mellifluous lan- 
guage invented for the occasion, and it was with 
a tremulous joy that I faltered out a reply to her 
question to the effect that I had not been dan- 
cing, but that I should now be delighted to do so 
if I might have the pleasure—” 

“Oh, L asked without any arriére pensée,” she 
answered, laughing. “I am engaged for the 
whole evening, Mr. Karlton, up to the very last 
dance. I am so sorry.” 

“Are you engaged for every dance on Wednes- 
day ?” I rejoined. “Idohope not. Please save 
one for me, Miss Arlington.” 

“You are going to Mrs. Greene’s ball ?” she ex- 
claimed. “You are? Really? Well, I shall be 
delighted. But,do you know, I thought you did 
not like dancing, and had refused Mrs. Greene’s 
invitation.” 

“T never dreamed of refusing Mrs. Greene’s 
invitation, and I am very fond of dancing,” I re- 
joined, taking the first step on the downward 
road, and telling the plumpest of plump lies. 

“ Really ?” said Pamela, arching her eyebrows 
and laughing. “I suppose your cousin Maud is 
mistaken, then, for she certainly told me distinct- 
ly that you Aad refused Mrs, Greene’s invitation, 
and—” 

“Maud is always thinking of her husband and 
her baby,” I interrupted. “Apart from them, 
her opinions on any given subject are not to be 
trusted. Please remember that, Miss Arlington, 
whenever she speaks of me or my affairs.” 

“ What, even when she praises you?” an- 
swered Pamela, opening her eyes as wide as pos- 
sible. “I assure you that she praises you very 
often, Mr. Karlton.” 

This was decidedly handsome of Maud, and I 
mentally put down that fat, squalling boy of hers 
for something considerable in my will. But 
aloud I only said, “My cousin Maud is a very 
charming and kind woman, Miss Arlington, and 
I do not think that she ever speaks ill of any 
one.” 

“No, indeed; she is the dearest, sweetest crea- 
ture,” responded Miss Arlington. “ But all this 
time, Mr. Karlton, you have never answered my 
question, ‘Are you really fond of dancing?’ I 
hope so, as we are to dance together on Wednes- 
day. I adore dancing myself.” 

“And so do I,” I answered, recklessly, telling 
another fat lie. 

“That is so nice! And the cotillon? You 
like the cotillon, I hope. At the Bachelors’ Ball 
in Philadelphia I am afraid to say how long I 
danced. The day was breaking when I came 
home, and—I must confess that my slippers 
were worn out. But here is the deux temps, and 
there is Captain Huntington making his way to 
me. Do you know Captain Huntington? He is 
80 very—” 

“ Handsome?” I interrupted, with a satirical 
smile, feeling that I was making myself disagree- 
able, and yet unable to help it. 

“Perhaps not exactly,” responded Pamela, 
more gravely than usual. “ But he is very agree- 
able, and he dances divinely, and his foot is per- 
fection. It is not much larger than mine, really.” 
And with this she favored me with a fleeting 
glimpse of a tiny pink slipper. I was very far 
gone before, but the sight of that fairy slipper 
undid me quite, I lost my head, and staring 
like an idiot, I gasped out, “Oh! ah! you like 
small feet, Miss Arlington ?” 

Pamela laughed like a peal of silver bells. 

“Of course I do,” she answered, struggling to 
keep her merriment within bounds. But, ob- 
serving my mortification, she added, kindly: 
“Would you mind holding my flowers for me, as 
you are not dancing? I can not manage them all 
myself, and as I shall be dancing all night, I 
should like to keep this chair if possible.” Then 
she floated away in Captain Huntington’s arms, 
and I was left in possession of eight big bouquets 
and an empty chair. It is a wretehed occupation 
for a man in love, that of holding his inamorata’s 
flowers while she whirls about in another fellow’s 
arms—another fellow who perhaps has small 
feet and dances divinely. Huntington was a 
nice little fellow enough, but I have rarely longed 
to thrash any one as I did that man. He did 
dance exquisitely, lightly and firmly, holding his 
partner with easy grace, and steering her way 
and his with admirable skill through the room. 
I glanced at his feet, and they were perfection. 
And then I looked at my own, really for the first 
time in my life. There they were, big—alas! very 
big. I shuddered as I thought of what Pamela’s 
opinion of them might be. But, thank Heaven, 
I reflected, she has not seen them yet, and to- 
morrow I will get a new pair of boots, and make 
quite a different appearance, 

My conduct during the rest of the evening was 
swayed solely by my desire to hide those wretch- 
ed feet of mine, and very singular conduct it 
was, I have since been told. While Pamela was 
dancing with Captain Huntington it was all very 
well. I stood behind her empty chair, thereby 
hiding my feet very successfully; but when it 
pleased any of the older members of the club to 
send me to get anything, a thing which occurred 
on an average at least twenty times in the course 
of an hour, then I was miserable, and was driven 
to strange devices, such as edging round the wall 
of the ball-room with a plate of ice-cream in my 
hand, and creeping behind the chairs of the dow- 
agers when I had to hand them things at supper. 
lam sorry to say that very ill motives were attrib- 
uted to this harmless desire to avoid obgervation, 
and that old Mrs, General Douglas was heard to 
remark that I was a “ nasty, peeping, prying fel- 
low,” and though the old lady wore a wig, which 








I suppose madc her sensitive, I have every rea- 
son to fear that she was not alone in her opinion. 
Indeed, my own family, who indulged in the dis- 
gusting frankness which near relationship sanc- 
tions, were so obliging the next morning as to 
repeat many of the disagreeable speeches made 
about my behavior, and they even went further, 
and favored me with their own opinion as well. 
I need not say that it was far from flattering, but 
T heard it as though I heard it not. Father, mo- 
ther, brothers, and sisters uttered criticisms which 
fell upon unheeding ears. I sat among them and 
drank my coffee and buttered my buckwheat 
cakes with a dogged indifference to everything but 
my impending interview with my boot-maker. All 
my thoughts, in fact, were absorbed in the prob- 
lem of so reducing the size of my feet as to 
render them acceptable, or at least not repulsive, 
to the eyes of Pamela. Dear, sweet, joyous, inno- 
cent Pamela! at that hour sleeping off the fa- 
tigue of unlimited dancing, for what filial inatten- 
tion, what wild extravagance, what bodily agony, 
you were destined to be responsible! Pamela, 
I have long since forgiven you! 

A young man desperately in love may be not 
inaptly compared to a man walking through a 
crowded street in a thick fog. Such an individ- 
ual will be very likely to receive several hard 
bumps in the course of his promenade, and a man 
in love, who walks undoubtedly in the thickest 
of fogs, will occasionally bump up hard against 
matters of fact. My first bump came in the 
course of my interview with the fashionable boot- 
maker, Mr. Seagrove. 

The supreme excellence of Seagrove’s boots 
gave him an almost boundless popularity, and I 
am bound to add that this popularity was not 
buoyed up in any way by the suavity with which 
he treated his customers, He was wont, in fact, 
to indulge in a frankness which was almost bru- 
tal, and which led people who were at all sensi- 
tive about their feet to tremble in his presence. 

“'Wa’al, naow,” said Seagrove, pushing up his 
spectacles and surveying with much contempt my 
stocking foot, which was placed on a block before 
him—* wa’al, naow, Mr. Karlton, I reely thought 
you hed more sense. Ef you squeeze up that ’ere 
foot of yourn the way you want to, you won’t 
gain nothin’ by it ’eept corns—corns and bunions ; 
that’s about all you'll make by it.” 

This was very disagreeable, but with much 
dignity of manner I informed Seagrove that ! 
wished a pair of very tight boots. “ Very nar- 
row indeed and high in the instep,” I concluded. 

“Narrer, eh, and high instep?” rejoined Sea- 
grove, with asneer. ‘“ Wa’al, naow, Mr. Karlton, 
I jest tell you you'll live to regret that order. 
When fellas hez got broad feet, and big ones, and 
no instep—that is, no partickler instep—and goes 
and squeezes and cramps and pads their feet, 
they jest lay the foundation of all sorts of foot 
diseases. ’Tain’t no matter tome. I ken make 
boots any shape ’t folks want ’em, but it reeiy 
goes agin me to spile folks’ health that way.” 

“Can you make these boots at once ?” I inter- 
rupted, in as curt a tone as possible. “TI shall 
want them immediately, and a pair of dancing 
pumps for next Wednesday evening.” 

“Dancin’ pumps!” returned Seagrove, pulling 
down his spectacles and referring to his ledger. 
“Why, what on airth do you want a new pair of 
dancin’ pumps for, Mr. Karlton? ’Tain’t ten days 
sence you had a pair, and [ll be bound my dan- 
cin’ pumps don’t never wear out’s quick’s all that 
comes to.” 

Restraining a violent impulse to snatch Sea- 
grove’s ledger out of his hand and knock him 
on the head with it, I replied that my present 
pumps were “too large.” 

“No, siree,” replied Seagrove, laying a firm 
hand upon my defenseless foot, which I was 
about to remove from the block before him; 
“no, siree,” he repeated, as he took his measure 
in hand. “Them pumps of yourn, Mr. Karlton, is 
jest every bit ez tight’s you ken bear ’em ’thout 
makin’ your feet knobby. Your feet’s that kind 
that there’s bound to come knobs on ’em sooner 
or later. Big bones, you know, and big j'ints, 
and ef you will squeeze ’em they'll swell. There 
ain’t no help for it. I ’ain’t made boots an’ shoes 
nigh forty year not to know how to fit ’em now, 
and I tell you agin them pumps is your right 
measure.” 

“And I tell you I want another pair, and a 
tighter pair,” I replied, angrily. 

“ Wa’al, you ken have ’em, though I’m reely 
ashamed to make ’em the way you want ’em,” 
said Seagrove, coolly taking my measure over 
again with a sardonic smile. ‘ You shall have 
’em, and ef you ain’t a-goin’ on crutches ’fore 
six months is over, my name ain’t Sam Sea- 
grove.” 

This was very bad, but worse was to come. 
It so chanced that patent-leather was in fashion 
at that time, and I went into an inner room to 
choose the quality I wanted. The foreman ac- 
companied me, and while we were looking at the 
leather I heard Seagrove’s voice again ; “ Yes, I’ve 
been takin’ his measure over agin; reely lover’s 
measure this time. When a man’s foot won’t 
bear nothin’ smaller’n sixteens, and he hez got 
his mind dead sot on crampin’ his feet into 
eights, I don’t need no one to tell me ’t that ’ere 
man’s in love. It’s fortnet it don’t last long. 
And yet there’s a kind of providence in it too, 
else what would become of the chiropodists ? 
Now ef I had my way there wouldn’t be nary a 
corn, nor a bunion, nor a knob, on any of my cus- 
tomers’ feet.” 

Seagrove, it will be seen, was something of a phi- 
losopher ; but, alas! he was a wit also, and it was 
with an agony indescribable that I imagined these 
remarks being repeated about town as “ Seagrove’s 
last.” “Thank Heaven,” I reflected, “no one has 
heard him this time, and if he thinks I will repeat 
any of his low, disgustingly familiar speeches, he 
is very much mistaken.” I thought, however, 
that I heard a slight rustle in the shop as I re- 
turned, and I looked round with an anxious eye, 
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But no one was there, and after wishing Seagrove 
good-morning with an icy hauteur of manner which 
did not make the slightest impression upon him, 
I walked forth with a mind comparatively at ease. 
That an elder brother, and a married brother at 
that, should have had the meanness to listen in 
silence to Seagrove’s ribaldry, and then have 
jumped over the counter and hidden behind it, 
while his innocent and unconscious brother pass- 
ed through the shop—that any decent man should 
have done this, I repeat, I could not have believed. 
But my brother Fred was always ready to stoop 
to anything for a joke. 

I had not been able to persuade Seagrove to 
sell me a pair of boots ready-made, therefore I 
was obliged to betuke myself elsewhere for that 
purpose, and having compressed my wretched 
feet in a pair of boots which might have figured 
in the very darkest days of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion as the instruments of a highly superior kind 
of torture, I betook myself to the abode of my 
fair Pamela. She was at home, but her mother 
was with her, and presently several other people 
dropped in, who, fortunately for me, engaged the 
maternal attention, so that Pamela’s smiles and 
dimples were exclusively mine for the moment. 
She was really peculiarly charming ¢o me. I use 
the words intentionally, because she could not be 
other than charming if she tried, and there was 
from the first a peculiar sweetness in her manner 
to me personally. I was as madly and desper- 
ately in love with her as I could be, and ought to 
have been at the very summit of human felicity. 
But was I? Alas! no; not even the hope of 
some day being able to win the loveliest girl in 
the world could do away with the agony in those 
miserable feet of mine. I felt that 1 was making 
a fool of myself: that I ought to have risen and 
followed Pamela into the library when she was 
sent there to get a print to show to some one; 
that I ought to have opened the door for old Mrs, 
Beauchamp when she went away; that I ought to 
have been alert in handing cups of tea. That 
such little acts give a man a foothold in a house, 
I knew very well. And Heaven knows that I 
wanted a foothold in that house of all others in 
the world. But how is a man to be alert in open- 
ing doors, handing tea, and the like, when every 
step is taken on red-hot burning ploughshares ? 
I must honestly confess that I could not do it. 
I sat by Pamela’s side and suffered and adored, 
but more active service I could not render in 
those infernal boots. 

However, fortune favored me. I was invited 
to dinner, and Pamela and her mamma deigned 
to accept an invitation to the opera, and it was 
with a heart considerably lightened that I made 
my way into the open air. When I reached 
home, and thought over matters with my boots 
off, I felt encouraged. I was determined to win 
Pamela if possible; nay, I was determined to 
make it possible, and I could not but admit to 
myself that I had been very well received. But 
oh, that pedal torture! And yet there was no 
alternative. I must go through it. Pamela iad 
spoken again that very day of somebody's small 
feet in terms of enthusiastic admiration. 

On the occasion of Mrs. Greene’s ball, as my 
new pumps were not forthcoming, I had to dance 
in my old ones. I got through fairly well, for 
I think even a wooden-legged man could have 
danced with Pamela, but I set my foot heavily on 
Mrs. Arlington’s flounce and tore it, and I stum- 
bled over old Mrs. Douglas’s footstool, and had 
the agony of hearing the following conversation : 

“ Your lace is quite ruined, is it not, my dear?” 

“Not quite, I hope; not beyond careful mend- 
ing. One must expect such accidents in a ball- 
room. I really pitied the poor boy, he seemed so 
overwhelmed with mortification. Of course the 
poor fellow can not help the size of his feet.” 

“Size!” retorted old Mrs. Douglas, who was 
always disagreeable. “Size, indeed! When a 
man has a foot as large as a scow, he ought to be 
taught to use it carefully. I can not think what 
Angelica Karlton was about not to train him 
better.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Do you really think any- 
thing can make a large foot endurable ?” said Mrs, 
Jermayne, a very pretty widow, whom I rather ad- 
mired, “ Really, poor Gabriel Karlton’s feet are 
immense.” 

“ Poor fellow! Ido not believe it. I think very 
probably his shoes are too large,” interposed the 
sweet voice of my darling Pamela. 

This would have amply consoled me for the 
remarks of the other ladies had I not entertained 
a ghastly doubt as to whether any shoe made by 
mortal man could transform my feet. And I 
knew that Pamela’s fancy for me would evapo- 
rate if she were once convinced that they were 
hopelessly large. I pass over the next few 
weeks. I stuck steadily to my work during the 
day, and wore comfortable shoes; but at night, 
with my feet cramped to the utmost, I pursued my 
Pamela todinners, dances, balls, and receptions, en- 
during tortures which I shudder to remember, but 
supported by theconsciousness that I was gradually 
gaining her affections. Once I had almost spoken. 
We were on a sleighing party, and Pamela and I 
were seated side by side. I am a good whip, 
and we were flying over the snow far in advance 
of the rest of the party, and with a wild rapidity 
which frightened Pamela a little, and caused her 
to nestle close to my arm in the most bewitching 
manner possible. 

“Do not be afraid; I can take care of you,” I 
said. 

“Oh yes; I know it,” she answered, looking 
confidingly into my face. 

“Pamela,” I exclaimed, “ I—” 

“Well?” she rejoined, with an arch smile. 

But at that moment a hideous, sawing, burning 
pain darted through my right foot, stopped the 
words on my lips, and almost took my breath 
away. I ground my teeth with anger and morti- 
fication, and grimly resolved to speak if I died 
for it. Under cover of a struggle with my horse 
I absolutely managed to slip off my right boot, 








while apparently engaged in putting the sleigh 
robes to rights. Then I began again: “ You 
must know something of what I feel for you—” 

Whatever Pamela might have said, or did say, 
was cut short by a scream from the rear. The 
horse in the cutter immediately behind us had 
taken it into his head to run away, and began to 
carry out his intention by running into us and 
upsetting us. In a moment we were all strug- 
gling in the snow, and in the subsequent confu- 
sion my shoeless condition passed unnoticed. 
One of the horses was lamed, one of the cutters 
reduced hors de combat, and a general re-arrange- 
ment of the party became necessary. I won gold- 
en opinions by giving up my place to old Gen- 
eral Arlington, and walking home. But I fear 
that my desire to cool my tortured feet in the 
snow (I walked home in my stockings) had some- 
thing to do with my apparent self-sacrifice. 

The night following the sleighing party was de- 
voted to the last grand ball of the season, and on 
this occasion I had determined to speak, even 
though the heavens should fall; so I dressed with 
unusual care, and putting on my new pumps, con- 
templated them with something like satisfaction. 

Certainly those pumps were a triumph of art; 
my feet looked slender, narrow, and elegant. To 
be sure, each step was misery; but I was becom- 
ing inured to that, and I went forth to try my 
fate in a hopeful spirit, inwardly smiling at Sea- 
grove’s last words of warning. 

“There’s them ’ere pumps,” that worthy had 
observed, “made jest the way you want ’em. 
But mark my words, Mr, Karlton, you won’t go 
through the evenin’ in’em, You can’t never tell 
when a tight shoe’s goin’ to begin to grind your 
soul out, nor when it won’t. There’s somethin’ 
real spiteful about a tight shoe.” 

For the moment all went well. I ascended the 
stairs, made my bow to the hostess, and found 
my Pamela and her mother, all without more 
than the usual amount of agony. I was to dance 
the cotillon with Pamela, and two or three other 
dances besides. This had become such a settled 
thing that even her mother did not question it, 
and every one accepted it as a matter no longer 
worth talking about. So happily enough we whirled 
away in the first waltz, when suddenly a ghastly 
pain seized me, in both feet this time, and I could 
dance no more. . I had just life enough to place 
Pamela on a seat, and stagger against the wall 
behind her. 

“What is the matter with you?” she exclaim- 
ed, astonished. “I am not at all tired.” 

“]T know it,” I gasped, “ but Zam ill.” 

“TIL?” said she, rising, with a face full of the 
sweetest concern. ‘You really look pale. Do 
let me call mamma.” 

“No,no; nonsense,” I replied. “ Let us go on.” 

And we did go on—and stopped. After two or 
three turns the foot torture returned, and worse 
than ever. My head whirled, my heart stopped 
beating; again I leaned against the wall, and this 
time people noticed my condition, and I was tor- 
mented with inquiries. I put them aside as well 
as I could, but I was tortured by observing a cer- 
tain coolness in Pamela, who suggested that as I 
could not dance, I should vield the third waltz to 
her cousin Jack. This I did, with feelings of rage 
indescribable, and later in the evening, as I leaned 
against the wall, pale, wretched, and miserable, 
the cruel little puss whispered as she glided past, 
“T do not believe that you want to dance.” 

“ Feeling ill, are you, Gabe ?” said my brother 
Fred, a moment later. “Can I do anything for 
you? No? Perhaps Miss Arlington could. Or 
more likely old Seagrove, eh?” And with a mean- 
ing glance at my feet the brute passed on. 

In an instant I knew that that wretched Fred 
must have been concealed in Seagrove’s shop, 
but I was in too much pain even to feel a desire 
for vengeance. All my energies were absorbed 
in the effort to maintain a festal aspect. And 
I so far succeeded as to be able to present myself 
for the cotillon, My darling little Pamela smiled 
angelically when I did so. Though I had made 
but a poor figure that evening, I had at least 
danced with no one else, and she appreciated my 
devotion, and inquired after my “ headache” with 
tender sweetness, and then proceeded to compli- 
ment my toilette. 

“What exquisite studs you have! and what 
lovely pumps!” she deigned to say. It was the 
first time that she had ever made so personal a 
remark, and [ was immensely consoled by it; so 
consoled that for the moment I forgot my pain, 
and whirled away with an abandon which was 
altogether too much for me. 

But my triumph was of short duration. That 
“ grinding of the soul” which Seagrove had proph- 
esied began in good earnest. Every imaginable 
sort of torture—burning, freezing, stabbing, eut- 
ting, sawing, grinding, and scrunching—seemed to 
be concentrated in my feet. Every step screwed 
on the agony. But love was strong, and I danced 
on, maddened by pain, but persevering. Sudden- 
ly the whole universe seemed to clash together ; 
there was a scream, a tear, a fall, and I knew no 
more. 

When I came to myself I was lying on the 
marble floor of the great hall. My hair and face 
were wet, an icy wind was blowing on me from 
an open window, and, oh! horror of horrors! I 
was surrounded by a circle of anxious and sym- 
pathetic faces. 

“ A smelling-bottle,” faltered my darling little 
Pamela in a tearful voice. 

“Poor boy! he has been out of sorts for sev- 
eral days. I think he had better be taken home,” 
said my dear mother, with her usual good sense. 

“Dash the water in his face; he’s fainting 
again,” screamed old Mrs. Douglas, sharply. 

“ A glass of ice-water.” 

“ A cold compress at the back of the head.” 

“Unfasten his shirt collar.” 

“Feel his pulse.” 

All these directions were uttered by various 
musical voices, and in the mean time my feet 
were being chopped up alive. Oh, to get away, 





to get those fatal pumps off, and hide my shame! 
I struggled to rise, and as I fell and fainted again, 
ascream and sob from my precious Pamela pierced 
to my very soul. 

My swoon, however, was but momentary. I 
came out of it to see all the lights and faces 
again, to feel a professional hand on my pulse, 
and to have my heart and lungs listened to and 
my head handled. 

“Ts it a simple fainting fit?” 

“Disease of the heart ?—a fit? 
what is it?” 

“ Pull his boots off—or, stay, they are too tight 
for that; cut them off,” said Dr. Campbell, in a 
ruthlessly audible voice. “Don’t be frightened, 
Mrs. Kariton; don’t cry, Miss Arfington. It is 
nothing alarming. Gabriel has insisted on dan- 
cing in a pair of shoes several sizes too sma!' for 
him; that is all.” 

And then and there I, Gabriel Karlton, six feet 
two in my stockings, had to submit to the shame 
of having my pumps cut off my feet, and had to 
be helped to the carriage by the brutal Fred, 
who, as he pulled the rug over my knees, ob- 
served, “When a man ez hez got feet ez won't 
bear nothin’ but sixteens hez got his mind sot on 
crampin’ his feet into eights—” 

But at this juncture I found life enough to col- 
lar Fred, and he immediately ordered the coach- 
man to drive on. 

The next morning I rose a wiser man, plucked 
up my courage, and in a pair of what old Sea- 
grove would have called “ nateral boots,” I went 
to my darling Pamela, confessed my adoration 
and my absurdity, and—big feet and all—was af- 
fectionately accepted. Such are the prejudices 
of woman, such the folly of man, and such, thank 
Heaven ! the power of love! 


Oh, doctor, 





THE FOREHEAD AND EYEBROWS. 


4 OREHEADS may be divided into three class- 
es—the retreating, the perpendicular, and 
the projecting. A very retreating forehead, which 
is at the same time low and shallow, shows want 
of intellect, but a slightly retreating forehead, or 
what appears to be a retreating forehead from 
the fullness of the forms over the eye, indicates 
imagination, susceptibility, wit, and humor. The 
German poet Goethe had this shaped forehead, 
and we see this form of brow in all the antique 
statues of Apollo. A very projecting forehead— 
one which dominates the whole face, is generally 
the forehead of a person of a slow if not of a 
dull intellect. A perpendicular forehead, well 
rounded at the temples, rather high than low, 
and having straight, well-defined eyebrows, shows 
solid powers of the understanding, love of study, 
and power of concentrating the attention, but it is 
not the forehead of the poet, painter, or musician. 
Arched foreheads, somewhat low, but full at 
the temples, with long, sweepitg, and mobile 
eyebrows, appear properly to be feminine, since 
they show sweetness and sensitiveness of nature. 
A woman with this sort of forehead, unless her lips 
were thin, could never be a shrew. This sort of 
brow, combined with great fuiiness over the eyes, 
is the sign of an impressionable, idealistic na- 
ture, and is seen in poets, musicians, and artists 
of all kinds. A forehead with sharp projecting 
eye-bones—that is, the bone on which the eye- 
brows appear—shows an acute intellect and fond- 
ness for research. Yet there are many excellent 
heads (as far as intellect is concerned) which 
have not this form of the eye-bones, but then 
these foreheads have full and rounded temples, 
which indicates intellectual power, though not of 
precisely the same sort. 

High, narrow, and wholly unwrinkled fore- 
heads, over which the skin seems tightly drawn, 
are indicative of weakness of the will power, 
want of imagination, and very little susceptibil- 
ity. They are the foreheads of narrow-minded, 
commonplace persons, Of course other features 
may soften these indications: intelligent eyes 
may give intellect, or a sweet and tender mouth 
feeling enough to, at any rate, diminish the un- 
pleasant indications of this low type of forehead. 

Foreheads not altogether projecting, but having 
angular and knotty protuberances upon them, de- 
note vigor of mind and harsh and oppressive ac- 
tivity and perseverance. To be in exact propor- 
tion the forehead should be the same length as 
the nose. In Greek art, however, it is generally 
shorter, which gives softness and elegance to the 
face. It should be oval at the top, or somewhat 
square; if the latter, it gives more force, if the 
former, more sensibility, of character. It should 
be smooth in repose, yet have the power of wrink- 
ling when in deep thought or when in grief or 
anger; for, as I have before said, foreheads over 
which the skin is so tightly strained as never to 
change under these circumstances show a dull, 
unsensitive, and unintellectual nature. <A fore- 
head should project more over the eyes than at 
the top, and there should be a small cavity in the 
centre, separating the brow into four divisions ; 
but this should be so slightly accentuated as only 
to be seen when the forehead is in a strong light 
coming from above it. 

Square foreheads with broad angular temples, 
with fine, well defined eyebrows, show circum- 
spection, resolution, and constancy. 

A blue vein, in the form of the letter y, in an 
open, smooth, and somewhat low forehead, shows 
a poetic, ardent, and sensitive nature. 

Perpendicular wrinkles, those between the 
eyes, are natural to the forehead (where they are 
sometimes seen in extreme youth). When much 
accentuated they show application and thought, 
habits of concentration: we invariably knit the 
brows when we wish to grasp a subject. These 
perpendicular wrinkles on the forehead are, how- 
ever, often the traces of habitual indulgence in 
anger; therefore, to be sure of the indication, 
one should have to consider the temperament. 
If the skin is of the color and texture which de- 
notes the choleric or sanguine temperament, one 
would probably be right in attributing the for- 





mation of the perpendicular wrinkles in such a 
face to the habitual indulgence of anger; but if 
seen in a person of the lymphatic or melancholic 
temperament we should be most likely correct in 
attributing the lines to the habit of thought. 
Persons of the purely lymphatic temperament 
rarely have these perpendicular lines ; they are too 
indolent to indulge much in study, and too indif- 
ferent to be given to anger. In persons of the 
bilious temperament the lines would probably 
be produced from both causes—from the deep 
thought of study and also from the indulgence 
of fits of anger—for the bilious temperament is 
especially an irritable one, though at the same 
time highly intellectual, being the result of the 
double influence of Apollo and Mercury. 

Horizontal wrinkles across the forehead, espe- 
cially if broken in the middle, show an anxious 
and somewhat fretful nature, if the lips are thin 
and drooping. These lines are, however, often 
the result of continued cares and sorrows. They 
are often traced by the vexations of domestic 
life; hence they are more commonly seen on the 
foreheads of women than men, to whom the per- 
pendicular wrinkles are more common. Apart 
from the deductions to be made from the obser- 
vation of the temperament, there is another indi- 
cation which sometimes serves to distinguish the 
perpendicular lines of anger and thought. Those 
caused by a habit of concentrated attention by 
deep thouglit are generally of unequal lengths, 
whilst those caused by the perpetually recurrent 
form of anger are shorter, deeper, but both of 
equal lengths. We sometimes see only one of 
these perpendicular lines between the eyes; in 
which case there is no longer any doubt as to its 
indication being that of a habit of thought rather 
than of anger. 

The eyebrows have so much to do with the in- 
dications given by the brow that it will be well to 
speak of them in this article. 

When the eyebrows are far from each other at 
their starting-point between the eyes, they denote 
warmth, frankness, and impulse—a generous and 
unsuspicious nature. A woman or man having 
such eyebrows would never be causelessly jealous, 
Eyebrows, on the contrary, which meet between 
the eyes in the manner so much admired by the 
Persians denote a temperament ardent in love, 
but jealous and suspicious. 

Evebrows somewhat higher at their starting- 
point, and which pass in a long sweeping line 
over the eyes, drooping slightly downward at 
their termination, show artistic feeling and great 
sense of beauty in form. The Empress Eugénie’s 
eyebrows are of this form, which gives a sweet 
and wistful expression to the face, and which 
some old writers have asserted to be the sign of 
a violent death. 

Eyebrows lying very close to the eyes, forming 
one direct clear line on strongly defined eye- 
bones having tle same form, show strength of 
will and extreme determination of character. 
This sort of eyebrow appears on the bust of 
Nero; but then its indications of determination 
are deepened with cruelty by the massive jaw and 
the development of the cheek-bone by the ear. 
This form of eyebrow in conjunction with other 
good indications would mean only constancy in 
affection and power of carrying out a project de- 
spite all difficulties. 

Eyebrows that are strongly marked at the com- 
mencement, and that terminate abruptly without 
sweeping past the eyes, show an irascible and im- 
patient nature. 

Eyebrows slightly arched show sensitiveness 
and tenderness of nature; but eyebrows that are 
so much arched as to give the appearance of be- 
ing raised in astonishment give an indication of a 
weak and silly nature completely without original- 
ity or will power. 

Eyebrows that are straight at their commence- 
ment and are gently arched as they reach the 
temples show a pleasant combination of firm- 
ness of purpose and tenderness of heart. 

Eyebrows that are very much raised at their 
termination, so as to leave much space between 
them and the corners of the eyes, denote a per- 
son who is totally deficient in the science of fig- 
ures, whilst eyebrows which lie close to the eye 
at their termination show mathematical talents. 

When the hair of the eyebrows is ruffled and 
growing in contrary directions, it denotes an en- 
ergetic, easily irritated nature, unless the hair of 
such eyebrows is fine and soft (a combination 
sometimes, but not often, seen), in which case this 
ruffled growth would only indicate an ardent but 
tender disposition, 

When the eyebrows are formed of short hairs, 
all lying closely together and leaning one way, it 
is a very decisive sign of a firm mind and good, 
unerring perceptions. 

Eyebrows that bend downward close to the 
eyes, so as almost to meet the eyelashes when 
they are raised, denote tenderness and melan- 
choly. The beautiful statue of Antinous has 
this form of eyebrow. 

Angular, strong, and sharply interrupted eve- 
brows close to the eyes always show fire and 
produetive activity. I have never seen a pro- 
found thinker with weakly marked eyebrows, 
or eyebrows placed very high on the forehead. 
Want of eyebrow almost always indicates a want 
of mental and bodily force. The nearer the eye- 
brows are to the eyes, the more earnest, deep, 
and firm the character ; the more remote from the 
eyes, the more volatile and less resolute the nature. 

Eyebrows lighter than the hair show a weak- 
ness and indecision. Eyebrows much darker 
than the hair denote an ardent and passionate 
but somewhat inconstant temperament. 

Eyebrows the same color as the hair show 
firmness, resolution, and constancy; but in judg- 
ing of the eyebrows it must be remembered that 
if form and color give different indications, the 
form (as this also means that of the brow) gives 
the. most important indication, the color and 
texture of the eyebrow being secondary to its po- 
sition as regards the eyes and forehead. 
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ENGLISH ART IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
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“7 OU English have no school” was longa favor- 

ite assertion among aliens, who were confess- 
edly strangers alike to the country and its arts; 
this unflattering dictum, which might have been 
promulgated in good faith at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, was abundantly disproved 
before its close, when England was found rejoi- 
cing in a distinctive school of native art, full of pe- 
culiar charms, its striking originality the outcome 
of spontaneous talent. This attractive branch, 
which deserves the fullest recognition in our gen- 
eration, not only flourished vigorously throughout 
the land of its birth by means of the engraver’s 
art, but was so widely appreciated all over the 
Continent that foreign dealers not only subscribed 
for all the impressions they could secure for cir- 
culation abroad, but were tempted to employ en- 
gravers to reproduce them, in order to make the 
supply keep pace with the demand for subject- 
pictures after English artists. 

It is a rash thing to prophesy, unless on self- 
evident premises, and yet, when the promise 
seemed least likely to be accomplished, a philo- 
sophie nobleman, Lord Shaftesbury, writing in 
1712 from Italy upon “ Design’ —while record- 
ing the patent fact that England had nothing of 
native growth in the art of painting worthy of men- 
tion—at once predicted that “his country would 
gradually form for herself a taste in all the fine 
arts superior to that of her more despotic neigh- 
bors.” The “voice of the people,” that vital 
principle, then for the first time becoming the 
spirit which was to re-animate the Constitution, 
was in Shaftesbury’s opinion “ the breath of life 
to the fine arts.” A government based on prin- 
ciples of freedom having been established, Eng- 
land began to encourage native talent, and, cu- 
riously enough, this appreciative instinet had its 
origin precisely as foretold by Lord Shaftesbury, 
in the bulk of the nation, as apart from a select 
class; hence the art which derived its encourage- 
ment from the public voice is, among all other 
qualities, distinguished by its popularity, and ap- 
peals directly to the entire community. 

The cultivated aristocracy of England, copy- 
ing the impulse set by one or two art-loving 
princes, had consistently patronized art since the 
period of Henry VIIL, who encouraged the best 
professors ; the admiration of this class was for 
the most part confined to foreign importations. 
Under Charles I. the passion for fine pictures 
reached its height, when the liberality of collect- 
ors, and, above all, of the King himself, was such 
that the graphic masterpieces of the world bade 
fair to be concentrated in this kingdom, the chefs 
d euvres of every school flowing into England with 
an impetus which would have left it in possession 
of the choicer examples of every great master, 
had not a reactionary impulse set in and scatter- 
ed these treasures, proving the instability of a 
taste not founded on what Lord Shaftesbury 
designates the “ public voice.” Under later sov- 
ereigns, when the arts regained their ascendency, 
with a settled government, pictures were import- 
ed indiscriminately from the Continent, while na- 
tive artists languished in neglect. This unsatisfac- 
tory state was due to the so-called “ dilettanti” 
spirit; collectors of paintings imbibed their ideas 
of taste while performing that “ grand tour” then 
held the indispensable part of a nobleman’s train- 
ing; and the travelled scions of the wealthy aris- 
tocracy, setting up on their return for “ cogno- 
scenti,” taught the less enlightened to blindly 
overestimate any foreign importation, and de- 
preciated every effort of native genius left strug- 
gling in obscurity. 

This false and unpatriotic sentiment in art 
matters, which was destructive to progress at 
home, raged rampant when that sturdy Briton 
Hogarth and his contemporaries were manfully 
fighting for the fair recognition of indigenous tal- 
ent. The encouragement of the painter’s profes- 
sion was restricted to the favor of the few avow- 
ed “ patrons,” educated in the exotic “ dilettanti” 
principles, with the disastrous consequences that 
it would have been impossible for a native artist 
to exist by the product of his abilities, as there 
were absolutely no purchasers for his pictures ; 
portraiture certainly received some recognition, 
and the country squires occasionally gave com- 
missions for pictures of their seats, their horses, 
or their dogs, but encouragement for imaginative 
art there was none. Happily it occurred to the 
disgueted painters to appeal from the select co- 
terie of lordly patrons to the more sympathetic 
public through the medium of the engraver’s art. 
The experiment was a success, and the prosper- 
ity of the English school was at once assured ; 
the untoward conditions of its infancy developed 
the vigor of its after-growth, and from disregard- 
ing the imported art, which had threatened to 
ruin native professors, its practitioners struck 
out a field which was all their own. 

The champion who fought most valiantly for 
the recognition of himself by his fellow-painters 
was the sturdy Hogarth, essentially the man of 
his age; he not only ridiculed and exposed false 
taste, with somewhat excessive vigor attacking all 
imported art, good and bad alike, but he dem- 
onstrated by his own marked originality the 
mine of wealth which lay in native sources ; and 
yet it is a notorious fact that his paintings brought 
him no adequate recognition or remuneration, 
and, in short, were comparatively unsalable, 
while their circulation through the engravers’ 
hands placed him in a position of independence. 
His works are so well known, both at home and 
abroad, that they may be regarded as universally 
familiar. He had numerous imitators—inferior 
followers anxious to participate in the success of 
this gifted pioneer. Some of their productions 
have been unscrupulously attributed to Hogarth 
by interested publishers of his fragments like Ire- 
land ; it will be sufficient to mention the names 
of Philip Mercier, Van Hawkin, Highmore, La- 





roon, Juhn Coillett,and Pugh, who all attempted the 
humorous branch with various success ; Hayman, 
the scene painter, who produced the series of pic- 
tures illustrating Richardson’s novel of Pamela, 
followed closely in Hogarth’s style, both as to pe- 
riod and selection, and De Loutherbourgh’s figures 
have some of his manner; but all these men were 
lesser lights compared to the master. Their works, 
however, survive through the medium of the nu- 
merous engravings produced after their pictures ; 
Mercier’s works are perhaps the most happy, 
having been gratefully rendered in mezzotint by 
Johannes Smith and other gifted “scrapers.” 
Another feature which has tended largely to the 
preservation of the works produced by native 
artists of the eighteenth century is to be found 
in the versatility of the painters themselves; 
they were mostly capable engravers. Hogarth es- 
pecially excelled in this branch, and by his en- 
couragement and example led the way to the es- 
tablishment of a native school of engravers, this 
branch, before his time, being almost exclusively 
in the hands of foreigners domiciled in England 
for thepracticeof their profession. Whilethe paint- 
ers were able to reproduce their own works in line, 
etching, and mezzotint, the new generation of en- 
gravers, which sprang up under the healthy au- 
spices of the training schools established by the 
founders of the English school, exhibited equally 
versatile capacities ; they were able to draw and 
paint, and in addition to producing works after oth- 
ers, they have left numerous examples of their own 
designing and execution. Not only did the fresh 
race of artists add to the art they found in practice, 
but they originated fresh branches ; after making 
themselves masters of the art of painting in oils, 
they carried crayon or chalk drawing to great per- 
fection ; and finally, turning their attention to wa- 
ter-color, then incipiently described as “ staining,” 
they brought this essentially native branch from 
mere monochrome or slightly tinted productions 
to the finished effects of oil-painting, combined 
with certain qualities which that medium fails to 
express. As regards subject-painting, Hogarth 
set the fashion for pictorial “suites”; his “ Mar- 
riage 4 la Mode” has never ceased to attract, and 
his kindred successions of painted stories are 
nearly as popular; the framed engravings found 
their way into most houses, for the public never 
seems to have tired of unravelling the dramatic 
sequences. A rather novel instructive purpose 
to which the plates of the “Idle and Industrious 
Apprentices” are said to have been turned is 
worthy of record for its quaint singularity. Ear- 
ly in this century John Adams, a school-master 
of Edmonton, had the prints hing up in the class- 
room, and once'a month—after expounding from 
the text of their contrasted examples as incen- 
tives for the avoidance of bad courses and the 
pursuit of virtue—rewarded the well-conducted 
members of his school, and proceeded to admin- 
ister a caning to those boys who seemed inclined 
to follow in the fatal footsteps of the idle appren- 
tice. Edward Penny, R.A. (the first Professor of 
Painting appointed on the establishment of the 
Royal Academy), copied Hogarth’s example from 
a distance. In 1774 he produced “ The Profli- 
gate Punished,” with its pendant, “ The Virtuous 
Comforted,” and later “The Benevolent Physi- 
cian” and “ The Rapacious Quack.” The success 
of Hogarth’s moral compositions induced many 
imitators to attempt the same branch. James 
Northcote, R.A., had an inclination to repeat Ho- 
garth’s pictorial sermons, and produced, among 
others, a series of ten compositions modelled on 
“The Idle and Industrious Apprentices,” selecting 
the careers of two females, which he illustrated 
as “The Diligent Servant and the Dissipated.” 
These works, though not remarkable for merit of 
any kind, were successful in their day. 

Later on we find George Morland, after Ho- 
garth the most characteristic English painter of 
the eighteenth century, not disdaining to follow 
in the beaten pathway, and although his inven- 
tions have the stamp of freshness peculiar to the 
master, it is obvious that the first suggestion of 
his subjects is due to a similar inspiration. His 
most ambitious attempt in the delineation of 
“moral suites” is the series known as “ Letitia, 
or Seduction” (a set of six pictures, treated with 
refinement, and tracing the downward progress 
of an artless maid enticed from a home of inno- 
cence by a betrayer, carried to the dissipations of 
town, and finally, penitent and prostrate, seek- 
ing the haven of the parental roof). This series, 
admirably painted, created considerable interest 
in one of the recent Winter Exhibitions at Bur- 
lington House, but it is best known by the en- 
gravings in the dotted manner executed by John 
Raphael Smith for publication, with which inten- 
tion the pictures were designed by the artist. 
The set was so popular that numerous copies and 
piracies were produced contemporaneously, one 
in stipple claiming to be engraved by “ Bartoloti,” 
another in mezzotint, both of which are common. 
The original engravings are much prized, and a 
set printed in colors is quite a costly acquisition. 
The six plates by J. R. Smith later became the 
property of Rudolph Ackermann, who in defer- 
ence to one of the freaks of fashion then occa- 
sionally destructive of meritorious works of art, 
had the plates altered so as to bring the dress- 
es down to the mode of the hour. Plates aft- 
er Morland’s have suffered from this barbarous 
vagary in more than one instance. He design- 
ed at his best time, and during the brief glimpse 
he enjoyed of domesticity and rationally settled 
life, a pair of well-known pictures upon “The 
Effects of Youthful Extravagance and Dissipa- 
tion,” “The Fruits of Early Industry and Econo- 
my,” both painted for J. R. Smith (who published 
the most charming prints issued in his time), and 
engraved by William Ward in mezzotint. The 
first plates of this interesting pair, perhaps the 
most successful of all Morland’s popular works, 
appear in the fashion of the time, full flowing 
draperies, loose full locks of hair, mob-caps, and 
the picturesque large hats with feathers, which 
the painter turned to effective account; later on 








the same engraver was employed to mezzotint 
these subjects on a larger scale, but with a com- 
plete modification of the toilettes, the head- 
dresses—such as are admired in pictures by Gains- 
borough and Reynolds—altered to the stiffer 
fashion of the close of the century, the hats and 
caps eliminated altogether, and the flowing dra- 
peries reduced to the fashion of the quasi-classic 
straightness then in vogue. A second pair of 
paintings being required, and Morland appar- 
ently slighting the commission for his own rea- 
sons, the publishers applied to Singleton, who 
availed himself of the opportunity to fair advan- 
tage, as the two plates engraved from these 
works, and reproduced in the present number, 
testify. The engravings speak for themselves. 
Morland’s titles were adopted, and, as in the ori- 
ginal pair, a copy of descriptive verses accompa- 
nied the plates. The stanzas which are frequent- 
ly attached to Morland’s subjects were generally 
contributed by Collins, the friend of both the 
painter and publisher, well known in the art world 
of his day. Collins, who was the author of Mem- 
oirs of George Morland (1806), with whose ca- 
reer he was intimately acquainted, was the father 
of William Collins, R.A., the most gifted pupil 
of the subject of his biography. The novelist 
Wilkie Collins is grandson to the writer. 

Morland’s admirable series representing four 
episodes taken from life—a rustic induced to en- 
list, and published as “ The Deserter”—is also an- 
other instance of these admired “ suites,” while 
in the way of pairs nearly all the domestic and 
familiar subjects appear to have been executed 
with this view. Morland produced the highly 
successful pendants, “‘ A Visit to the Boarding- 
School” and “A Visit to the Child at Nurse,” 
and this example was imitated by his contempo- 
raries. Among other delineators of this order 
was William Redmond Bigg, R.A., the pupil of 
Penny, all of whose works inculeate a benevolent 
and moral tendency. “ Dulce Domum, or the Re- 
turn from School,” and “ Black Monday, or the 
Departure,” both of which will be published in 
our next number, belong to this description. Bigg 
never strayed from the simplest incidents, and 
although his pictures, well suited for engraving, 
were popular in his day, being to “the taste of 
the times,” his executive qualifications were hard- 
ly such as would insure a lasting reputation for 
his works. The verdict of posterity, which regu- 
lates most matters in a slow but unequivocal 
fashion, has relegated this artist to his true posi- 
tion. Bigg was a remarkably benevolent-looking 
individual, according to the portrait published 
posthumously (1831). C. R. Leslie, R.A., de- 
scribes him as “an admirable specimen, both in 
look and manner, of an old-fashioned English 
gentleman,” and adds that “a more amiable man 
never existed.” Henry Singleton, to whom the 
commission was given for pictures as pendants 
to accompany works by Morland, was a kindred 
genius of a more subdued stamp. He gave great 
promise at a precociously early age, and his ex- 
ecutive ability, though inferior to that of the 
highly gifted but unfortunate George Morland, 
was of no mean order. He produced numerous 
pairs of works which have deservedly retained 
their reputation. “British Plenty” and ‘“ Scar- 
city in India” afford good examples of both his 
art and his humor. Besides the contrasted pair 
of “Industry” and “Extravagance,” the com- 
panion works, “The Curate of the Parish Re- 
turned from Duty” and “The Vicar of the Par- 
ish Receiving his Tithes,” reproduced from his 
pictures in the present paper, have been received 
as typical illustrations of eighteenth-century life. 
Owing to a pique, Singleton declined to compete 
for the Academic honors his talents merited. 
Although slight, his productions are tasteful and 
pleasing; an agreeable and harmonious colorist, 
his handling is exceptionally free and unlabored. 
His facility was such that Sir Benjamin West was 
led to observe, “ Propose a subject to Singleton, 
and it will be on canvas in five or six hours.” 
Although not elected a member of the Royal 
Academy, he was evidently held in esteem by that 
corporation. In 1793 he was favored with the 
commission to paint a portrait group of the Roy- 
al Academicians assembled in council—an impor- 
tant and interesting work in the possession of 
that body. It has been engraved on a large 
seale. At the age of ten he had gained admis- 
sion to the Academy with the drawing of “ A Sol- 
dier Returned to his Family,” at eighteen he 
obtained the first silver medal, and later (1788) 
carried off the gold medal for his original paint- 
ing of “Alexander’s Feast,” from Dryden’s 
“Ode.” He was distinguished for a fine fancy 
and lively discrimination of character. Such was 
his fecundity of invention that he executed an en- 
tire gallery of works illustrative of Shakespeare’s 
plays, besides innumerable pictures to embellish 
novels and dramas; the Shakespeare collection 
consisted of ninety-three cabinet pictures, well 
suited for publication, but none of them appear 
to have been engraved, although described as the 
most successful of his productions. Among Sin- 
gleton’s best work may be instanced “ Christ En- 
tering Jerusalem,” “Christ Healing the Blind,” 
“Coriolanus and his Mother,” and “ Hannibal 
Swearing Enmity to the Romans,” all of which 
are engraved in mezzotint, and together with 
his subjects drawn from the history of British 
India, “ The Storming of Seringapatam,” “The 
Death of Tippoo Sahib,” “The Surrender of Tip- 
poo’s Sons as Hostages,” long continued favorite 
“parlor prints”; these latter were excellently 
rendered by Schiavonetti and Cardon, both ad- 
mirable masters of the graver. 

Francis Wheatley, R.A., was another friendly 
rival of Morland’s ; he was a “ boon companion” 
of the painter’s, and worked with him at various 
times ; to Morland’s pair of paintings, “St. Val- 
entine’s Day” (now in South Kensington Museum, 
Jones’s Bequest) and its companion, “ Matri- 
mony,” he contributed a pair of pendants, “ The 
Love-sick Maid” and “The Happy Union’’; all 
four works were engraved by Dean in mezzotint. 





Unfortunately this “scraper,” from inferior tal- 
ent or a love of over-elaboration, generally con- 
trived to scrape all the life out of his plates. 
Wheatley excelled in genre painting, both in oil 
and water-color; he is represented by some de- 
lightful subject-pictures, which obtained general 
popularity through the engraver’s art ; “ The Sol- 
diev’s Departure,” “The Sailor’s Return,” “A 
Lover’s Anger,” and numerous other instances of 
his ability are still in great request ; he also de- 
signed the series of ‘London Cries,” sets of 
which are highly estimated. He excelled in rustic 
subjects, and was a fair master of pastoral de- 
lineation ; he also painted several pictures of a mil- 
itary character, which are still in demand, such as 
“The Gordon Riots,” “The Dublin Volunteers,” 
and others. During a residence in Dublin he paint- 
ed the members of the Irish House of Commons ; 
the engraving was published by subscription. The 
name of Richard Westall, R.A., must be included 
in the list of subject-painters, As a designer he 
was probably more productive than any of his con- 
temporaries ; although many of his pictures are 
in oils, he may be claimed as one of the founders 
of the English school of water-color art. Much 
of his work has many excellences, though his tend- 
ency was somewhat toward insipidity compared 
to the more robust productions of the artists al- 
ready described. As a figure painter he carried 
out the change from a feeble to a brilliant style 
of water-color drawing some ten years before the 
same advancement was made in landscape by 
the practitioners of that branch. Several of his 
works exhibit great beauty of execution, and are 
full of color. We may judge of the effect they 
produced in Westall’s day by an anecdote re- 
lated of Northcote, to whem the former sub- 
mitted some of his performances, when seek- 
ing advice as to how far he was justified in the 
change of manner with a vehicle the resources 
of which were then undeveloped. After examin- 
ing the drawings attentively for some time, North- 
cote astonished his friend by a burst of unexpect- 
ed enthusiasm: “‘ Why, this is something new in 
art! How do’ee do it? I did not believe that 
water-color could be brought to this perfection. 
Why, young man, these are the most beautiful 
specimens of the art I have seen. I would give 
the world to do such things.” William Ward, 
who excelled as an engraver, both in “stipple” 
and mezzotint, produced several drawings in wa- 
ter-color, which are engraved by his hand. His 
female heads, as fancy subjects and types of 
beauty, approach Morland’s most refined efforts. 
Downman achieved a high position in the same 
department, his portraits of noble ladies and of 
beautiful women are captivating studies. Hopp- 
ner also produced a favorite ‘Select Series of 
Portraits of Ladies of Rank and Fashion,” taste- 
fully rendered by Wilkins in the dotted manner. 
J. R. Smith, who was gifted with art talents in 
a singular degree, not only engraved and carried 
both mezzotint and the dotted manner to high 
perfection ; he drew portraits in a graceful style 
of his own, produced numerous subject works 
of a fascinating character, and was equal to Mor- 
land in depicting female loveliness, then a popu- 
lar theme, as the engravings he published, many 
printed in colors, sufficiently demonstrate. Ben- 
well was a youthful artist of great promise; his 
subjects were executed, after a method of his own, 
in chalk, tinted with water-colors. The “St, 
James's and St. Giles’s Beauties,” engraved by 
Bartolozzi, are instances of his ability. His ca- 
reer was cut short by consumption at the early 
age of twenty-one. Cosway, Shelley, Nutter, 
Hamilton, Stothard, Bartolozzi, Cipriani, Ansell, 
Sherwin, Ryland, Mortimer, and a host of talent 
flourished at the same epoch. 

The design, given in the present number, repre- 
senting promenaders airing their graces clad in 
the curious winter costumes of 1825, is due to an 
amateur, whose signature, “ M. E., Esq.,”’ is attach- 
ed to several mildly humorous productions of the 
same period ; he was known personally to George 
Cruikshank, who mentioned to the writer that the 
execution of similar designs had been among the 
most profitably remunerated exercises of his skill. 
It is not recorded who “ M. E.” actually was, and 
inquiries of the descendants of George Hunt, who 
aqua-tinted many subjects after his sketches, have 
failed to establish the identity of the designer. 
His productions are invariably signed “M. E., 
Esq.,” pointing to an amateur of position; in 
1825 he ventured upon independent publication, 
and a quarto of sketches appeared from his 
hand, under the eccentrically grotesque title of 
“Olio Rigmaroli, Airy Nothings, or Scraps and 
Naughts and Odd-cum-Shorts, in a Cireumbendi- 
bus Hop, Skip, and Jump. Drawn and written 
by M.E., Esq.” This work consisted of incidents 
of travel, purporting to be drawn in England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales; the plates were en- 
graved by George Hunt. JosePH GREGO. 





THE BLACK HUNTSMAN. 


By J. W. DE FOREST. 


IV, 


ITH all possible expedition, De Basseville 

sold a forest and warren, purchased with 
the proceeds thereof a stout bark at La Rochelle, 
and manning it from among the hardy mariners 
of that Huguenot sea-port, sailed with extreme 
secrecy for America. What a gladness it was 
for this fear-hunted child of perdition to gaze 
through the glow of his first sea-born sunrise, 
and see all around but the limitless, manless sa- 
vannas of ocean! The tempest might come, 
but the yell of the waves would be sweeter than 
the baying of hell-hounds, and the rush of the 
waves less frightful than the coming of the Plu- 
tonian rider. No more for at least a few weeks 
would he hear of the fiend’s apparitions ; no more 
of the ghastly fates which overtook those who 
had accepted his amity. The wearied fugitive 
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er waste, to hide in forests primeval from the 
presence of that humanity whose image the 
Huntsman had rendered hateful, to lurk there 
forever, unseen by man, in the company of one 
fair woman, 

But the sea brought him only flimsy hopes ; it 
had no power to bring him good fortune. An 
alternation of calms and adverse storms—a suc- 
cession of smiling and of raging princes of the 
air—kept him ten weeks on the Atlantic. Even 
after he had reached the West Indian beaches 
he coasted for days before he found the Hu- 
guenot village. And when he landed he discov- 
ered but mounds of cinders, surrounded by swing- 
ing skeletons, gibbeted on cedars and cypresses. 
Some half-obliterated inscriptions informed him 
that the settlers had fallen victims to the colonial 
jealousy and Romanist rage of the Spaniards. 
From the savages of the vicinity he learned with 
much difficulty that there had been a fair lady 
and a chieftain of venerable aspect in the fated 
hamlet, and that these two, with a few others, did 
not perish, but leaped aboard a canoe like his 
own, and departed for some land unknown to his 
red-skinned informants. 

That land, he inferred, must be France. To- 
ward France, therefore, he set sail, drawn by his 
heart, and regardless of the Black Huntsman. 
To this possessed soul death and damnation were 
trifles compared with one hour of the love of Ra- 
chel de Belcastel. The voyage homeward was 
one long devil’s dance of tempests, which ended 
in shipwreck on the iron-bound coast of Biscay. 
No lives were lost, but the adventurers were 
seized by the Spanish authorities on suspicion 
that they were pirates, and eventually came near 
being handed over to the Holy Inquisition as 
heretics. They were on their way tc Burgos for 
a preliminary examination when a strange panic 
brought them enlargement. A single horseman, 
preceded by a pack of baying hounds, rode up to 
the veterans who formed the escort. Every one 
fled at sight of him; the soldiers departed in a 
body, but at full speed; the prisoners scattered 
in all directions. A few days later De Basseville 
crossed the French frontier alone, and made his 
way back to the chateau of Belcastel. 

It lacked but a fortnight to the end of his year 
of grace. With burning anxiety he hastened to 
Chateauneuf, and inquired for the marquis and 
his daughter. Nota word could he hear of them, 
either there or otherwheres. It seemed likely 
that the ocean had delivered them from their af- 
flictions, and that he would never behold them 
more, here or hereafter. But concerning the 
Black Huntsman he heard abundantly. That in- 
defatigable misdoer had been remorselessly busy 
during his absence. Many were the unhappy 
souls who were believed to have passed away as 
his victims. Of course a puissant fiend did not 
visit earth merely to entrap a simple seigneur de 
province, such as was De Basseville. Only ten 
days before our wanderer’s return, and on the 
very day which witnessed his rescue from the 
Spaniards, the Huntsman had called on the Duch- 
ess of St. Armand, a lady of ancient and illustri- 
ous lineage. After a futile attempt to evade the 
interview, she went forth to meet him in her 
park, and returned with a ghastly countenance to 
lie down and die. The physicians examined her 
body, but could find no symptom of disease, no 
trace of violence or poison, The only credited 
explanation of her fate was expressed in the 
words, “The end of her year had come.” In 
short, the Huntsman was doing a frightful work, 
neither fearing to destroy the noble nor deigning 
to spare the humble. 

De Basseville was within three days of the end 
of his year when he got tidings concerning the 
Chateauneufs. Their flight across the Atlantic 
had been, like his own, a long-drawn struggle 
with tempests. At last they had been driven 
upon the coast of Ireland, a land of Catholics, 
who were then but little better than savages, and 
there the gray-haired marquis, plundered and mal- 
treated by the half-naked kerns of Munster, died 
in the arms of a rescuing party of English. His 
daughter was aided by the Protestants of the Pale 
to make her way to her native country. The great 
Huguenot leader Coligny found her ill in Paris, 
and carried her to his magnificent and hospitable 
abode at Chatillon-sur-Loing. There she was now, 
lovingly attended by comrades in the faith, and 
slowly recovering from the wounds of many sor- 
rows and privations. De Basseville instantly set 
forth to find her. He galloped through daylight 
and darkness; he rode like the hunter of Hades. 
A few hours of his year remained to him when 
he entered the little bourg of Chatillon. 

He hastened to the nearest hostel, and made 
ready for the long-desired meeting. He had his 
hair cropped close, as De Belcastel was wont to 
wear his, and dressed in simple black raiment 
after the serious fashion of the Huguenots. Then 
he stole one quick and fearful glance at himself 
in a mirror. It was a trial more painful and ab- 
horrent to him than spirits not damned can eas- 
ily imagine. For many a day he had not looked 
into a glass, nor even into the natural mirror of 
pool or placid river. Utterly hateful to him was 
the sight of that blonde visage, a source of many 
grievous misadventures, a reminder of the kins- 
man whom he had treacherously slain, a witness 
of the power of the infernal Huntsman, and a 
prophecy of eternal anguish. Now, however, he 
scanned himself sharply, although with the fur- 
tiveness of suffering guilt. As always, his reflec- 
tion seemed to be De Belcastel, confronting him 
in solemn reproach, and threatening punishment 
for his perfidy. The resemblance was as perfect 
as it had been on the day when he first recoiled 
from it. He felt assured that not even the wid- 
ow of his victim could distinguish between himself 
and her husband. 

A headlong gallop, the gallop of a rider who 
had not a second to spare, brought him to the 
massive ancestral chateau of the Colignys. He 





leaped from his horse, bounded through the open 
portal, and hurried up a broad stairway. A gen- 
tleman warder addressed him as Monsieur De Bel- 
castel, and cordially inquired after his health and 
prosperity. His only response was, ‘“‘ Where is 
the Admiral ?” 

“He is in his saloon holding divine service,” 
replied the other. ‘‘ You must remember that it 
is his custom on communion days to call his peo- 
ple together and exhort them to good works and 
mutual love before the sacrament is distributed.” 

De Basseville clasped his hands over his dizzy 
head, and burst into groans of utter wretched- 
ness. He had forgotten that it was the Sabbath, 
and that the household would be engaged in de- 
votion. The Huguenot services, he knew, were pro- 
tracted, and an hour might pass before he could 
speak with Coligny. Meanwhile his meagre rem- 
nant of time on earth was feverishly throbbing 
away. Must he die, must he be swiftly borne to 
the dominions of flame, without even clasping the 
hand of the woman for whom he had bartered 
salvation ? 

“Is your business so pressing ?” exclaimed the 
warder. “Has war broken out? More persecu- 
tions ?” 

“T must see the Admiral at once,” shouted De 
Basseville. 

Just then a sound of psalmody, the singing of 
the Huguenot congregation, came to an end. 

“The service is over,” said the warder. “I 
will see that you have instant speech with Mon- 
sieur De Chatillon.” 

He led the way down a spacious hall, orna- 
mented with statues and paintings, and reached 
the door of the principal saloon at the moment it 
was opened from within. The first individual 
who came forth was the most eminent personage 
present. He was a man of medium stature, mus- 
cular but not ponderous, apparently about forty 
years of age, his hands clasped behind him, and 
his head bowed in meditation. His closely cropped 
brown hair was slightly sprinkled with gray, and 
the broad forehead beneath showed some prema- 
ture wrinkles, the sculpturing of thought and anx- 
iety. The downcast, pensive eyes had a strangely 
mingled gaze of austerity and meekness. The 
long and grave countenance was the incarnate 
expression of a conscience. It was the visage of 
one habitually severe in judging himself, but gra- 
cious and gentle with all others. The whole man 
unconsciously imposed respect and unintention- 
ally claimed obedience. This was Gaspard, Count 
of Coligny, Lord of Chatillon, and Admiral of 
France. 

“ Monsieur De Chatillon,” said the warder, tak- 
ing off his round black cap adorned with a small 
black plume, “I present to your lordship the 
Sieur De Beleastel, who comes on pressing busi- 
ness.” 

Coligny raised his eyes quickly, and fixed them 
on the visitor’s face with a glance of keen inspec- 
tion, as if he sought to divine whether here stood 
a worthy man who had been unjustly accused, or 
a man guilty of unnatural and blood-stained vio- 
lence. Otherwise his manner did not vary from 
its habitual grave and gentle composure. 

“Monsieur De Beleastel, I welcome you,” he 
said, extending his hand. “TI also have a word of 
pressing moment to utter. Step aside with me.” 

Taking De Basseville kindly by the arm, he led 
him rapidly into the corner of the hall, apart from 
the crowd which was now drifting silently out of 
the saloon. 

“T know your business,” he murmured. “ All 
is well. God has kept your wife in His merciful 
right hand. He has saved her from men, and He 
is now healing her of disease.” 

De Basseville did not raise his eyes ; he merely 
gasped, “ Where is she ?” 

““We must be gentle with her,” exhorted Co- 
ligny. “She knows not that you are in France. 
Even I, though I strive to keep watch over our 
people, knew not that you had returned from 
your wanderings. She must be warned before 
you present yourself.” 

He turned and beckoned to a page, a youth of 
seventeen or eighteen, graceful, and clearly of no- 
ble birth. 

“My dear Raoul,” he said, “ mount quickly and 
ride to my hunting-lodge. Demand my wife, and 
bid her break the tidings to my lady of Belcastel 
that her husband lives, and that God will soon 
bring him to her side.” 

Then, facing De Basseville, and gently grasping 
his arm, as if to detain him by loving force, he 
added: “ Your wife longed for the sight of God’s 
fields and forests. I therefore sent her to one of 
my country places.” 

“T will thank you for all this some day—if I 
have an opportunity,” responded the doomed man. 

He could add no more, and stay no longer. He 
slipped away from Coligny, hurried out of the 
chateau, mounted his horse, and spurred after 
the galloping page, who wa not yet beyond view. 
In these few remaining minutes of his last day 
on earth he felt such an urgency of haste as pos- 
sibly mortal had never felt before. Nevertheless, 
he allowed the page to precede him during that 
break-neck ride, and he even lingered for a few 
palpitating moments in the park which surround- 
ed the hunting-lodge. Then he moved forward 
at a trot, and came in sight of a simple stone 
dwelling, its pillared porch decorated with ant- 
lers. On the lawn in front of it sat a group of 
four ladies and as many gentlemen, one of the 
latter reading from a large volume, which was 
probably a Bible, and the others listening with se- 
date countenances. In the porch of the lodge 
stood a dame in black attire, leaning over a fe- 
male figure which reposed in an easy-chair. 

“They are speaking of my coming,” said De 
Basseville to himself, with a violent beating of 
that heart which, as he remembered, would soon 
cease its earthly throbbings. 

At that moment the lady in the easy-chair 
caught sight of him, and threw out her arms to- 
ward him with a passionate gesture of welcome. In 
another moment the bewitched murderer and the 
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widow of his victim were locked in the only em- 
brace which they ever exchanged. Neither spoke: 
he could not even utter the lie, “ My wife!” and her 
strength was insufficient for words. Presently 
De Basseville perceived that she was sinking 
away from him. 

“She has fainted,” said the Countess de Co- 
ligny. ‘Such joy is overmuch for us in this 
world of sorrow. We shall bear it better in 
heaven.” 

She had advanced to take charge of the now 
pallid invalid. The ladies on the lawn, who had 
been watching this touching scene (more mar- 
vellous than they knew of), also came forward 
with eager sympathy. De Basseville unwillingly 
loosed his embrace, suffering Rachel to fall back 
into a reclining position, and stood gazing pas- 
sionately at her while the countess applied re- 
storatives. White as she was and wasted with ill- 
ness, she seemed to him more beautiful, more 
adorable, than ever before. How he raged in his 
lost soul to think that he must soon bid her fare- 
well! How he longed to have her come to her- 
self, and lift her gentle, loving eyes to him once 
more, ere he should be torn from her forever! 
He bent with inexpressible affection over the 
delicate pale face, and timidly kissed one of the 
long light-brown ringlets, radiant as it was with 
some interior sunshine which reminded him of a 
seraphic halo, and startled him with a prophecy 
of eternal separation. 

It was his good-by. As he drew reverently 
backward he heard a voice behind him say, 
“Monsieur De Belcastel, a gentleman desires 
speech with you.” 

He turned with an expression of despair and 
fury which no beholder ever forgot. It was the 
page, Raoul de Castries, who uttered the words. 
But the summoned man did not look at De Cas- 
tries. He saw beyond, in a glade of the park, a 
tall cavalier in hunting garb, sitting a black steed 
of unusual size, and surrounded by a pack of si- 
lent hounds. The rider’s face was averted; but 
De Basseville knew him perfectly; he knew the 
owner of his soul. No doubt he would have been 
glad to fly, or to answer the summons with defi- 
ance. But there dwelt within him an irresisti- 
ble something which foreed him to turn his back 
upon humanity, and move to meet the spirit of 
evil with whom he was affiliated. As he passed 
the gentlemen on the lawn they lifted their caps 
in solemn courtesy, and the one who had been 
reading to the party said: “ Monsieur De Belcas- 
tel, 1 congratulate you. May God long keep to- 
gether those whom He has reunited !” 

De Basseville glanced at the speaker with a 
ghastly smile, and remembering him as one De 
Blacons, a gallant gentleman of Dauphiny, strove 
to turn to him for help, but was drawn onward. 
In another woful minute he stood by the side of 
his Master. The infernal hounds clustered around 
him, scented at him amicably, and wagged their 
tails in dreadful satisfaction, as if recognizing 
game which they had aided to capture. The 
Huntsman still kept his countenance averted 
from the lodge and its denizens; but his burning 
eyes were steadily fixed on the approaching shad- 
ow of his victim. That shadow halted, and then 
he spoke, still without turning. 

“You see I have kept my promise,” muttered 
the well-remembered sepulchral voice, hoarse with 
the shouted blasphemies of countless woful cen- 
turies. 

“You are a liar and the father of lies,” an- 
swered De Basseville. 

“You knew that when you made your com- 
pact with me,” said the Huntsman, with a low, 
horrible imitation of human laughter. 

“That prize which you promised me I have 
held but one moment,” continued the lost and de- 
ceived man. 

“Would you go on to live the life of a liar?” 
scoffed the fiend. “You are not averse, it ap- 
pears, to be like me. You are already one of us, 
But cease your complaining. I will grant more 
than I promised. Your life shall not end to- 
day. You have still a few weeks in which to 
suffer as my servant, and as only my servants can 
suffer. So, for a brief space, farewell.” 

With these words he rode softly away and dis- 
appeared amid the greenery of the park, follow- 
ed in silence by his usually clamorous dogs, which 
seemed to comprehend that this hunt was ended 
and this game secured. De Basseville faced 
about and walked mechanically toward the lodge, 
determined to see Rachel once more, whatever 
fate betided. De Blacons advanced to meet him, 
and said, cheerfully, ‘“ Your wife has recovered.” 

Then he stopped; his expression of cordiality 


‘ changed to intense astonishment; then he suddenly 


drew aside as if avoiding a serpent. De Basseville 
pushed on without reply, and passed two or three 
others of the party. Every one stared at him 
with the same amazement, and recoiled from him 
with the same speechless fear or horror. He as- 
cended the steps of the porch, and halted in front 
of Rachel de Belcastel, pale and recumbent in 
her chair, but fully herself. She raised her arms 
to embrace him, but as her eyes met his face the 
arms slowly fell, and the words “ My husband!” 
died half spoken. 

Suddenly De Basseville divined what had be- 
fallen him. He wheeled, stepped into the saloon 
of the lodge, and gave one glance at a mirror. 
His own countenance met him—the countenance 
of Hector de Basseville, no longer that of De 
Beleastel. He was not surprised; he was not 
even sorrowful at the revelation; he was even 
conscious of a strange relief. Although he knew 
that the transformation preluded his destruction, 
although he knew that that swarthy face would 
ere long be as white as the face which he had 
looked down upon on his last battle-field, he found 
it a deliverance and almost a joy to recover his 
own visage and personality in place of what had 
been to him a torment and a haunting spectre. 

He returned with the calmness of despair to 
the porch, and silently faced the woman whom 
he had loved and made miserable, 





“My cousin,” she said, faintly, “I do not un- 
derstand what has happened. But tell me one 
thing, if you can tell me; is my husband alive?” 

He paused a long time, with an air of dolorous 
meditation, before he replied, “If he were alive, 
my cousin, he would slay me—or should.” 

Then he left the porch, mounted his horse, and 
rode away toward Poitou, never halting till he 
had reached his own chateau of Basseville. 

To the marvellous incidents which make up 
this story there could be, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but one result. The popular belief and the 
jurisprudence and the religious faith of the time 
demanded that Hector de Noirmont, Sieur of 
Basseville, should be tried for his life, on charge 
of witcheraft and dealings with Satan. Innumer- 
able in those days were the executions of men 
and women for these forbidden deeds of darkness, 
which the light of later ages has gradually wither- 
ed into something less substantial than old wives’ 
fables, and more despised than the whimsies of 
Mother Goose. There were years, in the first half 
of the century of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, during which France saw tenfold more burn- 
ings of witches and wizards than of heretics. How 
could such a cycle doubt the thaumaturgic crimi- 
nality of the wretch who was now haled to the 
bar of justice? There were eye- witnesses to 
swear that he had appeared at one moment in 
the guise of De Belcastel and the next in that of De 
Basseville. Moreover, the accused man made no 
attempt to prove, and even no offer to affirm, his 
innocence. 

“There is no need of the rack,” he said to his 
judges. ‘“ Vouchsafe me one favor, and you shall 
know the truth. Grant me an interview with 
Madame De Belcastel. In her presence and in 
yours I will confess all.” 

The interview took place in prison. De Basse- 
ville, shedding many tears, and speaking with the 
convincing passion of immense remorse, related 
the marvellous tale which we already know. He 
told of his unhappy love; he revealed his com- 
pact with the Black Huntsman ; he acknowledged 
the slaving of his cousin. 

“Such are my sins, and of them all I repent 
as far as I can; but, alas! too late,’ he concluded. 
“T ask no mercy and expect none, neither here 
nor hereafter. But I do ask and crave, with all 
the fervor of my lost soul, the pardon of Ma- 
dame De Belcastel, beseeching her to remember 
that for love of her I transgressed and am un- 
done.” 

Even the judges turned humid eyes upon the 
sorrowing young woman to whom this appeal 
was addressed, 

“I freely and fully pardon you,” she replied, in 
a voice shaken with weeping. ‘“ May the Father 
of Mercies pardon you also! For that I pray, 
and will pray.” 

Some Catholic brows darkened angrily Methis 
suggestion that a heretic’s petition might avail 
with Heaven. But De Basseville answered it 
with a look of inexpressible gratitude, and until 
he was led away continued to gaze steadfastly on 
Rachel’s compassionate countenance. Neither of 
them had any doubt of the piteous and horrible 
truth of the story which he had uttered. Even 
if the incidents concerning the Huntsman were 
(as we would now hold) altogether the creation 
of a distempered brain, he who affirmed them 
believed in them fully, and she who pardoned be- 
lieved also. It was an age of fervid faith in 
things devilish as well as in things heavenly. 

“ Nobody is safe in this century,” solemnly re- 
marked the high sheriff, Des Marais, after he had 
returned the noble prisoner to his cell. “Things 
have come to an awful pass, when a good Catho- 
lic and gallant cavalier like Hector de Basseville 
must be unseated by the first push of the devil’s 
lance. This business will scare hundreds of born 
gentlemen into the Church, or, worse yet, into 
heresy. Before long it will become a serious 
question how the King is to raise his cavalry. He 
certainly will not be able to wage a stout war 
without hiring those plundering beasts of Luther- 
an Reiters. God grant he may not yet be driven 
to treat with Lucifer for a body of black-faced 
men-at-arms !” 

A few weeks after the scene of the confession 
De Basseville underwent his tremendous punish- 
ment with a stony composure, the sublime calm- 
ness of perfected despair, which awed to silence a 
multitude of witnesses. This time no dreadful 
knight of the chivalry of hell interposed for his 
deliverance. But more than one spectator after- 
ward averred that he saw the soul of the sufferer 
dart out of the flames in the figure of a sable 
hound, and glide with diabolical swiftness through 
the compact swarm of staring citizens, doubtless 
making its way toward the open country to join 
the pack of the Black Huntsman. 


THE END. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. B. F.—Have a redingote or polonaise with a plain 
velvet skirt, using either cloth or camel’s-hair quite 
plain, or else with figures impressed upon it. The 
round waist and full skirt will need an extra wrap for 
winter, but will be used in the house in the way you 
describe. 

Aw Inquiner.—The wife of Dr. John Smith should 
be addressed as “ Mrs. John Smith,” and the same is 
true of other titles, such as General, Judge, etc.—they 
are not given to wives. 

Mixnix W.—Put knives, forks, and spoons beside 
the plate, and the napkin in the tumbler. You should 
consult Manners and Social Usages, which will be sent 
you from this office on receipt of $1. 

Lituian H.—Beige is tan or leather color. Get cloth, 
or else flannel finished like cloth or Cheviot, for your 
travelling dress, and make in the tailor fashions de- 
scribed in the Bazar. 

Ienorant Sunscemmer.—Tea gowns have usually a 
trimmed skirt and long matinée sacque, and are made 
of surah or cashmere trimmed very elaborately with 
lace in ruffles and in jabots. 

Souoor - Girt. —Jerseys will be made more like 
basques than formerly, and will continue to be worn 
by girls. Very close narrow linen cuffs called Jersey 
cuffs are most used. 

Anna B.—Use your silk for a skirt and over-skirt 
made like that of Fig. 2 on the first page of Bazar No. 
86, Vol. XVII. Get either plain or friesé velvet for a 


double-breasted basque to wear with it. 











Fig. 1.—Crocurer Epaina. 


Crochet-Work and Braid Insertion. 

Tue foundation of this insertion consists 
of two bands of open braid, which form the 
edges, and are connected by a wide strip of 
crochet work, composed of two rows ol ro- 
settes that are worked separately and con- 
nected in the course of the work. The in- 
terstices between the large rosettes are filled 
by smaller ones. For each of the rosettes 
work 10 chain stitches and connect the ends 
to form a loop, and in the Ist round crochet 
4 chain stitches, 2 fourfold crochet with 
their uppermost veins worked off together, 
then 7 times by turns 5 chain and 8 fourfold 
crochet worked off together ; 5 chain, 1 slip 
stitch on the first 2 fourfold crochet. 2d 
round.—By turns 5 chain and 1 single cro- 
chet on the following 3d stitch. Work all 
the rosettes in this manner, connecting the 
middle stitch of the 7th and 8th chain scal- 
lops in the 2d round to the middle stitch of 
the 16th and 15th scallops of the preceding 
rosette, and in the second row of rosettes 
connecting the 11th and 12th scallops to the 
4th and 8d of a rosette in the first row. 
For the small rosettes make a round foun- 
dation of 10 chain, work 16 single around 
it and a slip stitch on the first of them, then 
8 times work 5 chain and 1 single on the 
following 2d stitch, but connecting the mid- 
dle chain of each 5 to the middle chain of 
the next chain seallop in one of the spaces 
to be filled. Along each side of the crochet 
thus far advanced work as follows: 1 single 
on the first scallop of the first rosette, 10 
chain, connecting the 7th to the braid, xa 
single around the following 5 chain, 3 times 
by turns 5 chain and 1 single around the 
next 5 chain, but connecting the middle 
chain of each 5 to the following 2d loop on 
the edge of the braid, 10 chain, connecting 
the 3d to the following 2d loop, 1 single 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Gentieman’s Snoorine Suitr.—Back anp Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-19. 


around the next 5 chain, 2 chain, a single around 
the first 5 chain of the next rosette, 10 chain, 
connecting the 3d to the 7th of the preceding 10 
and the 7th to the following Sd loop of the braid ; 
repeat from *. 


Crochet Edgings.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese edgings are worked with medium fine 
crochet thread and a steel hook. 

For Fig. 1 make a chain foundation of 36 stitch- 
es, and work to and fro in rows as follows: Ist 
row.—Pass the first 9, * a double crochet on the 
following stitch, 3 times by turns 1 chain and 1 
double on the following 2d stitch, then 6 chain, 
pass 6, repeat once from *, 1 single crochet on 
the next stitch, 2d row.—1l chain, 10 double 
around the next 6 chain in the preceding row, * 
3 times by turns 1 chain and 1 double around the 
chain after the next double, then 1 chain, 7 dou- 
ble around the next 6 chain, repeat from *. 3d 
row.—9 chain, * 1 double on the first of the next 
7 double, 3 times by turns 1 chain and 1 double 
on the following 2d double, 6 chain, repeat from *, 
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Fig. 2.—Crocner Eperna. 


then 1 single on the first of the next 10 dou- 
ble. Continue to repeat the 2d and 3d rows, 

Fig. 2 is composed of medallions connect- 
ed at the sides, with 2 rows of work forming 
the upper edge. For each medallion make a 
chain foundation of 6 stitches, and form it 
into a ring. Ist round.—b5 chain, 7 double 
separated by 2 chain around the foundation, 
2 chain, a slip stitch on the 8d of the 5 
chain, 2d round.—Around every 2 chain 
work 3 single, separating the 2d and 3d by a 
picot, composed of 4 chain and a single on 
the preceding single ; close with a slip stitch 
on the first single. 8d round.—10 chain, 1 
double on the middle one of every 3 single, 
and 7 chain between the double; close with 
a slip stitch on the 8d of the 10 chain. 4th 
round.—9 single around every 7 chain, and a 
slip stitch on the first single. This com- 
pletes a medallion. In every following one 
connect the middle single of the last 2 seal- 
lops to the middle stitch of the 4th and 8d 
scallops of the preceding one. For the upper 
edge work along one side of the connected 
medallions the Ist row: * 1 double on the 
middle single of the first unconnected scallop 
of the next rosette, 7 chain, 1 double on the 
middle single of the next scallop, 7 chain, 1 
fivefold crochet on the first single of the next 
scallop, but work off only 3 veins of it and 
reserve the rest, 1 fourfold crochet on the 
last single of the seallop of the next medall- 
ion, working off the uppermost vein together 
with the next of the fivefold crochet, then 
the last vein of the latter, 7 chain; repeat 
from ¥. 2d row.—By turns 1 chain and 1 
double on the following 2d stitch. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 645. 
THESE monograms are designed for marking 
linen, and are to be worked in eross stitch 
with French working cotton in colors. 
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For description see Supplement. Crocuet-Work anp Braip Issertion. For description sce Supplement, 
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tempt them if illness 


comes, bringing loss of 


Jet Necklaces. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE necklaces, 
which are worn to re- 
lieve the sombreness 
of a mourning toilette, 
are composed of small 
plaques of French cut 
jet. 
Cross Stitch Bor- 
ders for Toilette 
Mats, etc.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on p. 645. 
Tusk borders are to be worked on a ground 
of Java canvas or linen in embroidery cotton of 
two colors or two shades of a single color. 


appetite, while in case 
of extreme exhaustion 
or weakness stimulants 
have far more power of 
uplifting constitutions 
unaccustomed to their 
influence. 


A QUIET CORNER, 









rooms, amply sup- 


Fig. 1.—Jetr NECKLACE. 


Moe 6 — N Russian drawing- 
Fig. 2.—Jet NEcKLACE. | tussi 
I 


ied with richly carved 
and heavily draped furniture, one is sure to find 
“a little boudoir of delicate and costly wood, 
carved in open-work like the sticks of a fan.” 
In a retired corner is this attractive touch of 
handicraft, where delicious perfume plants and 
rarest climbing vines are gracefully festooned, al- 





most hiding from general observation this niche 
for confidential chat. 
It is not shut off by any means from the throng 


HOW TO BE PRETTY, 
PPVUE next best thing to having some great priv- 
ilege or gift ourselves is to help to bestow 
it on others, and mothers and those who have the 
care of young people frequently have it in their 
power to bestow on them that much-coveted beau- 


of “society people” sitting on gorgeous lounges 
and deeply cushioned divans, Oh no! it is just 
aside, as one may say « sort of parlor her- 
tress of the gay assembly 


mitage, where the mis 


ty, a good complexion. This is very much more 

studied among the upper than among the middle may receive and “pay court” to a distinguished 

classes, and juvenile ladies of high degree are few. And if perchance “a thoughtful word” is 
to be said, a word to touch the heart and stir the 


often absolutely unacquainted with what are ev- 
ery-day luxuries to young people born in lower 
stations of life. The refinements to which the 
former are used are in the direction of much 
clean linen and frequent baths, with much brush- 
ing and washing of the hair. School-room and 
nursery meals are of the plainest, and roast mut- 
ton and rice pudding form the staple of them, 
with stewed and ripe fruit when in season. Jam 





springs of feeling, there is sacred corner 
hidden by a trellised be 
and there only might the tender, gentle message 
be unfolded. 

Not unfrequently one sees in these grandly ap- 


pointed reception-rooms, among luxurious chairs 





and broidered sofas, the bergéres and the dos-a- 
dos, all daintily covered with <« from Eastern 


looms, a huge whit , Suitably stuffed and ar- 















Fig. 1.—Apron ror CHILD rrom Fig. 2.—Apron ror Girt Fig. 3.—Frock ror Girt 
2 ro 4 YEARS OLD. FROM 13 To 15 Years ovp. FROM 2 T0 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see For description see For description see 
Suppl., No. ILL, Figs. 26 and 27. Supplement. Supplement. 









though it often wears off under the deteriorating influence of 
rich dishes and many delicacies when they become their own 
mistresses. But with the majority the simple tastes and habits 
formed in youth remain with them for life, and these are usually 
the women who keep their complexions. Queen Marie Antoinette 
was noted for her fine white skin with its blush-roses, and it is 
said that she never ate anything more than the leg or wing of a 
chicken and plain biscuits dipped in cold water. She rarely or 
never took any kind of wine. Every one must concede that 
young people brought up on plain diet have something left to 
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Frist Crom Jacker.—Cur Parrers, No. 3638: Price, 25 Cenrs Bison-cLtorn MANTLE. 


or 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs, 20-25. For pattern aud description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 30-44, 


ional treat, and butter, though first-rate in ranged, offered to guests as a commodious seat, and 


is an oce: 
quality, is remarkably scanty as to quantity. Sweets, 
too, are but rarely allowed, and if permitted, are of 
the purest, while abstinence from sugar in tea is 
almost invariable. Much attention is also paid to 
exercise in the open air when weather permits, and 
to gymnastics when itis wet. Water is the universal 
beverage, but of late years that has become genera! 
in all circles, and if any stimulant is ordered for a 
weakly child, it is more likely to be a good sound 
claret than anything else. 

Many mothers order a fish dinner onee a week, but 
delicacies for breakfast, unless new-laid eggs are 
allowed as a treat, are all but unknown. Pure milk 
is given ad libitum where it suits the constitution, 
and oatmeal porridge is a regular institution. Pastry 
and paste puddings are little used. Under these cir- 
cumstances girls who are fairly healthy and well are Limousine CLoru anp VeELver Basque. carvings,” and our traveller adds. “bearing marked 
noted for the delicate bloom of their complexions, For description see Supplement. resemblance to Scandinavian monuments.” 





here and there small black cubs serving as footstool 
or ottomans, and all about among these quer r, quaint 


resting places vases of sweet flowers. 





THE SACRAMENTARY OF BERENGARIUS, 
MVE covers of this remarkable book, one upon 

which this noted King of Italy delighted to look, 
are of pierced ivory; plates of gold lying beneath 
shine between the lines of delicate tracery. Serolls 
interlaced, springing from birds, are the ornamenta 
tion of one side; upon the other one sees an elaborate 
interlacing of runic knots; these spring from a cen- 
tral ornament composed of four grotesque animals, 
from whose mouths the root of each knot is seen to 
spring. “Clearly Teutonic are these remarkable 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN IMPAIRED NERVE FUNCTION. 

De. C. A. Feenacp, Boston, Mass., says: “I have 
used it in cases of impaired nerve function with bene- 
ficial results, especially in cases where the system is 
affected by the toxic action of tobacco.”—{Adv.] 





“WONDERFUL EFFICACY.” 

Somer people are slow in telling what good things 
have been done for them, but Mr. Johu P. Daly, of 
Gillisonville, 8. C., says he takes great pleasure in 
testifying to the wonderful efficacy of Brown's Tron 
Bitters in dyspepsia, fever and ague, and general de- 
bility of the system. He has personally experienced 
the mnost satisfactory results from the use of this val- 
uable medicine. Make a memorandum of this, all ye 
whose systems are run down. Brown's Iron Bitters 
will cure you.—[ Adv.) 





HOW TO SAVE MONEY, 

And we might also say, time and pain as well, in our 
advice to good housekeepers and ladies generally. The 
great necessity existing always to have a perfectly safe 
remedy convenient for the relief and prompt cure of the 
ailments peculiar to woman—functional irregularity, 
constant pains, and all the symptoms attendant upon 
uterine disorders—induces us to recommend strongly 
and unqualifiedly Dr. Pierce’s “ Favorite Prescription ” 
—woman's best friend. It will save money —[ Adv.) 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 
In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 


Dr, Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 
New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Pereix, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Pernug, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.] 





FUR AND SEAI-SKIN GARMENTS. 

C.C. Suaynn, the well-known Wholesale Fur Mann- 
facturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
this season. This will afford a splendid opportunity 
to purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from manu- 
facturer, and save retailer's profita Fashion Book 
mailed free.—[ Adv.) 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Has received universal endorsement. No other prepa- 
ration possesses such remarkable properties for em- 
bellishing and strengthening the hair and rendering 
it dark and glossy. It cures baldness and eradicates 
dandruff. Bussxerr’s Fravozine Exrnacts are the 
best.—[Adv.] 





AD VIER’ 1SKMEN'I'S. 





BAK 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinde, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


106 Wail Street, N. , N.Y. 


Honiton aud Point- Lace Patterns. 
BRAIDS, THREADS, PURLINGS, &c. 


Send 8c. stamp for Catalogue. 
CHARLES E. BENTLEY, 
1144 Broadway, N. ¥.3; or, 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sovn By ALL DEALERS Throucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—(878. 


Rovat Baxine Powprn Co., 














~ FALLING OUT prompt- 
ly and absolutely cured. 
emery delicate, harmless, 
infallible. Never fails. For 
pe weep H. RSP with 4 cents to pay postage, 
H R. SPECIFIC 0o., Centreville, Mass. 







nd Verse Cards, with name, 10c, @pks, & thie 
genuine rolled golden) ring, 50c. Agt’ s complete album 25c. 100im- 
norted embossed scrap pictures, 20cts. Alling Bros., North{c nr Cc mi 


THIS INK IS MANUP*D BY _ 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easiiy digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons fa health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass, 


LADIES 


Who are tired of Calicoes that fade in sunshine or 
washing will find the 
RICHMOND PINKS, 
PURPLES, “GRAYS,” 
* QUAKER STYLES,” 
perfectly fast and reliable. If you want an honest 
print, try them. Made i in great variety. 


ANCLO-SWISS 


Milk FOOD 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


Recommended by leading PHYSI- 
CIANS throughout the United States 
and Europe. 


CONDENSED MILK 


For general use and espectally for In- 
fants uatil the period of Deutition. 


ANGLO co 
SWISS 


AND 


TRADE MARK. 


Coffee and Miik 
CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL. 


eer 
33 Million Tins sold in 1883. 
SOLD FY DRUGSISTS & GROCERS. 


PASTILLES DE FLORENCE. 


Thousands of Ladies testify to the wonderful COOL- 
ING and BEAUTIFYING effect of Madame 
LEWENBERG’S PASTILLES (white and tinted), 
used as Powder, Cream, or Soap. Sold by Dr uggists. 


Pansy Penwipers. 


A Novelty in Needlework. Ladies are all 
making them for Holiday Gifts, Fairs and 
for sale. For only 50 cents we mail a ~ wd 


=mbroidered sample; also patterns, di 

tions and materials for mak we Eh — only 
by PEN WTPER Manu Cox, 
Bow 1802, BOSTON, ass. 


JACKAGES of Quilt Patches: 12 pieces, 1 em- 
] broidered, 2 stamped in TPOR Ges Price $1. 
Address MRS. ANNIE SUTTO Greenville, Pa. 





eememafamenead BRAND 











WHITING PAPER 


Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
are now putting up 
the fashionable line of 
“WHITING’S STANDARD” 
Writing Papersinneat 
Boxeswith Envelopes. 
The most perfect pro- 
duct of the Paper-ma- 
ker’s Art. Cream and 
Azure; rough and 
smooth finish; all sizes. 
_orsale byall FineStationers 


ARCADIA 
VELVETEEN|! 


JOHN FE. eu GHEAN & & 00. 9 

LE BOUTILLIER “. on 14th St., 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

J. &C. JOHNSTON, 























Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness 
Shriver’s 
cess. You 
your crape by mail. 
SHRIVER &COMP’Y, 
44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 294 FultonSt. Boston: 38 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory. for Sale. 


can send 





Madame Marguerite Reed, 
MODES DE PARIS, 1884. 

The leading styles and latest novelties in Paris milli- 
nery—Bonnets, Hats, Carriage Hats, Evening Bonnets. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country. ail orders 
promptly attended to. 34 East 14th St, New York. 





we 


Bast ment 
Z 


Prof, SIR ERASHUS: WILSON, F.R.S.. 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, ‘england 
Potting 066 adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Com, 
kin. With these the plainest features become attractive. 
them the aoe on are but coldly impressive. 
marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ 


jially y prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive 
In England it is pre-eminently the complexion 
Soap, “and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its ss 
ness, Roughness and Chappin 
t appearance and a soft, velvety condition imparted and 
a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
> seems luxury of the toilet. Its durability and consequent 


15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


and a So 
Many @ complexion is 


Is 8 
to the weather, Winter or Summer. 
non-irritant character, 
a clear and —_— 
ma: pepe an 


ae. it as the 
economy is remarkal 





ees OAL 


R 


moral things should be willing 
to recommend(| Soap) Iam 
told that_my commendation of 


am willing to stand by every word in 
favor of it that I ever uttered, Aman 
must be fastidious indeed who is not 
satisfied 
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LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR . 
MADAME ges woLns : 











Patent Skirt-Supporting 
CORSETS, 


923 Broadway, New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Reemneite Delight in Fitting over Them! 

combine Darabiliey, € Comfort, Healthfulness 
Elegance of form beims wane iM various styles 
J lengths are adapted to all. Phys icians recommend 
them, They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter- 
ritory given, Ladies ma ? this a profitable and per- 
manent business. Price $1.50, and upwards Orders by 
— promptly filled. Send for circulars and terms to agents, 
MADAME GRISWOLD 


Se 


Agents: roatway. N: Y., ‘ 
.A GRISWOLD, 459 Washington St Boston, Mass. ° 
B. PUTNAM, 126 State Street, Chicago, LL. 
7B Wyaant &Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 
SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE, 
FROM 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 
TCHING, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- 
tagious, and Copper-colored Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cure d 
by the Curio veka Remepies. 

Cutioura Reso.vent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and pe rspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 
— n treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 

kin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Cutioura Remeptrs are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Parifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Sonn, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Porren Diva 

- 










Eczema 
on Scare. 











anv Curmtoar Co,, Boston, Mase. 
¢#™ Send for “How to Cure ‘Skin Dieeases.”’ 
Universally prescribed by the Facuity. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
rai congestion, &c. 
Peapenet by E. GRILLON, 
Sole P roprietor, 
7,rue Rambuteau, Paria. 
ar by all Drugygista 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never Peawure, es irritation nor inter- 
feres w ith t business or pleasure. 
Put stiff corsets 
on their growing 
CHILDREN] 





ages. 
AliPhys’ci’ns 
recommend 
them. Ask y’rs 


em. 
no other. Send for circular. 


FERRIS BROS. Mire. 
81 White St., N.Y 


Golden Hair Wash. | 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. en best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
Hair’ Goods, 317 Sixtu Avenur, New York. 


ORDERS NO COMMISSION CHARGED. 
Samples _ application. 
For catalogue, address 
BY JENNINGS & CO., 
Late with Lord & Taylor; 


Stern Bros., 
261 West 23d St., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O. Box 1654, New York, 

Ea OP Of every description. 

SS PIN iG For circular, address 
MISS G. IPP) Ist St., N.Y. City. 
NEW YORK PURCHASING BUREAU. 

A Competent Lady of ability, furnishing the highest 

references, will mm ni Orders and Purchase Goods 

for out-of-town Address 
PURCHAS Ne ‘BUREAU, N No. 242 West 23d St. 
Or Every Dersonirrion 


SHOPPIN promptly done. NoCom- 























mission charged. For circular, &c., address 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 
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KID GLOVES. 


New importation of latest colors just received. 

In order to thoroughly popularize our KID GLOVES, 
we will send them, Postage Paid (not registered), to 
any part of the country, at following prices : 








4-Button “Worth” RE De eee et - per pair. 
6 “ ay. yi 

ets — Mot qu as L $6 « 
eS ae Boutillic r of 23 St... 1.65 “ 
ae whee 2 
eS bine eewquetae baa a i. 


A new pair will be given, without extra charge, for 
any of the above Gloves that rip or tear when first 
trying on. 


New Illustrated Vall and Winter Cataloque, ready 
October 6th, FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Le Boutillier os eg 
Brothers, (| xiw vous 


NEW YORK 


ee 
> (Oo 
ondtab te Ke 0 


CARPETS 


AND 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR 


Fall Stock of Carpetings, 


Which is now Complete, and Inclndes a Great 
Variety of Patterns Exceptionally Choice in De- 
sign and Colorings. 











Proad Povey Fs 9th dt. 


THE MOSCHCOWITZ 
Mover Waist Lainina. 


SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 





A GREAT WANT MET. 

This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 


part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 
goods dealer for the above linings, and if be has not 
got them, take your measure around the bust under 
the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 


M. KARMPFER, 299 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Sizes from 27 to 34 cost 39¢. 

35 ** 40 * 45e, 

41 ** 44 * 48¢,., in all colors. 
_Send extra 8c. to pay postage for each. 


WE SEND fall 
FREE TO ANY DRESSMAKER 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, LIB- 
ERAL OFFER, «1 TABLE CONTAIN. 
UABLE INFORMATION. 


ING most VAL 
AMBITIOUS 


“ Ld 


No ENTERPRISING or 

R will decline our Liberal Offer. 
THE McDOWELL GARMENT DRAFTING MA- 
Cc HINE CO., 6 West 14th Street, New York City. 





TUPLEX | IANO 


TWO IN ONE. IN ONE. 





The pd SToor. for Piano or Organ, 
strated, is unsurpassed in beauty asa single 

stool, or in convenience for teacher and pupil while 

fro Cs —— instructions in music, or for 


aie ogi ee Send for — 


CAMB K NITFINGM MACHIN iNEMFG.cO co 
Patchwork is NOT alike. 
Our packages for 50c. contain Plush 
and Satin only (no dress goods) with 
embroidered piece and sheets of 
fancy stitches. Pkges. of Embroid- 
ery Silk, full skeins (no scraps), 
with be: ade, spangles, &c., 25 and 
50 cents. Send for C atalogue. 
Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N.Y. 
Al 
HAND-PLEATERS. 
Sallade’s Pleating Establishment is the largest in the 
world. Sallade’s pleatings are unrivalled in the fashion 
centres of the world. Sallade’s Patent Hand-Pleate “4 
sume as used in this establishment, for sale. Price $5. 
Book of instructions for pleating and pressing, We. 
Agents wanted. Henry E. Suarre, 8 E. 18th § St., i 
TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap Pictures, 
no two alike, F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 








ELBERO 





WHY?! 
BECAUSE: 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES, 


HANDSOMER at-$- THE COST of any other VELVET or 
VELVETEEN of like appearance for 
GOSTUMES, MILLINERY AND TAILORS USE. 
WEARS TWICE AS LONG than any other. 
WOVEN in BLACK and ALL CO LORS. 
FAST FACE AND PURE DYE. 
CENUINE-—only when hack of every second yard is stamped: 
“ELBERON FINE TWILL VELVET.” 
Wm. Ovenhwm & Sone. Sale Ao’ts, N.Y. 


FINE 





TWILL 
VELVET 











<< e 


. eS -¢ ; 5 
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S)RNAMENTS 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 
Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. 
yet so readily understood, that of these flowers, sprays, etc., of fine tints and 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp-shades, Satchets, &c. 
25c., 50c., and $1.00 samples sent on receipt of price 
These ornaments are for sale at the leading Artists’ Mate= 
aS rials, Fancy Goods, and Stationery Stores. 


W PALM & FECHTELER, Retail Department, 
wr BN No. 3 West 13th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Catalogue and directions mailed free on application. 


i" 





rs 
: A, YO A 
eS 


Very artistic, and 


Desirable for 





Wi astatl 


ELVETEEN 


Se, 


and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 


worn, is 85 cts. a yard. 


at S& cts. a yard. 
Card. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 


POWDER. 


“2 
3 


ss “Hygienical 
2 Pi Preparations 
4° 
. ¢ 


for 
the Teeth and the Mouth. 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Ma. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haxper’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


PDDINGK 














Seiated. Best 
styles, mode- 
rate prices. 
Samples mailed on application. 
S.A. MAXWELL & CO., Booksellers & Stationers, 
134 & 136 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


EMBROIDERY STAMPING OUTFIT 


For Kensington, Arrasene, Plush, Ribbon Work, &c. 
25 perforated designs, ranging in size from 5 to 20 
inches, with ——" ~ ap lying, only $1.00. Stamp 
for circular. SELBY, Fort Edward, ‘N. Y. 


~~ Send six cents for postage, and re- 

ceive free, a costly box of goods which 

will help all, of either sex, to more 
® money right away than anythin 


ig else 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers ahen'ntely 


sure. At once address Trvz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





A YARD. 


LEWIS'S, 6 West l4th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. 
If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
faulty, L EWIS’S will give a new dr7ss for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful 
This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’ s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 
a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 
LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., 
praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. 
W LE Writing, PLease MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


LEWIS &. co.. 6 West (4th St., N. Y. 


| &c., we will send free 5 complete pieces of Vocal and 





| portion of Old Favorites, both Songs and Hymns, the 


‘Franklin Square Song Collection | 





They are fast pile 
Jolors now 


LEWIS’S have opened 


New York, 
WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 


TOILET POWDER. 


Ye, invisible, 
Vy impalpable, 


SPECIAL adherent. 


WITH BISMUTH A 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 ha 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 


RICE POWDER 


PREPARED 





New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street, | 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 


To introduce our new Catalogue of ail kinds of Sheet | 
Music, Music Books, and Musical Instruments in every | 
family having a piano or organ, we make this great 
offer. On receipt of 10c. to pay postage, wrapping, 








Instr umental Music, full sheet music¢ size (2144 x 13in.), 
elegantly printed on the finest heavy wusic paper. Just 
out and guaranteed to be very pretty. They retail at 
all music stores for $2.00. We want every lover of 
Music in the world to take advantage at once of this, 
the greatest offer ever made to buyers of music. 

WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, 


842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


OLD SONGS, 


If you want Song Books that contain a very large pro- 


will not disappoint fair expectations. Those who have 
used these books cordially recommend them to their 
friends. Mailed by the Publishers to any address 

For Sale by Booksellers and News-Dealers Everywhere. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
WATCHES iiaiseea science “Steum intend EWELRY 
nickel watch ,$3; solid silver Elgin watch, $8.50; gold Elg.watch, $20, 
DONT GET CRAZY 
Quilts started until you see the new book of “Crazy 


Stitches, in Six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 
Price 25c. Mailed by 


BENTLEY, 1144 Breadway, N. ¥. i 





Great Sale of Silks and Velvets 


21-inch Black Gros Grain Dress Silks, $1, $1.25, $1.50. 
22-inch Black Gros Grain Dress Silks, $1.75, $2, $2.50, 
$ 21-inch Black Radzimirs, extra quality, $1.25, $1.32 
1.50. 
21-inch Black Satin Rhadames, S5c., $1, 
125 pieces Black Satin Brocades, 97c., 
$2, $2.50 
15) pieces Colored Gros Grain Dress Silks, T5c., S5c., 
$1, $1.25. 
¢ 7 pieces Colored Satin Rhadames, $1, $1.25, $1.35, 
1.50. 


VELVETS AND PLUSHES. 


17-inch Black and Colored Velvets, all-silk face, $1.25. 

19-inch Black and Colored Velvets, all-silk face, $1.75. 

19-inch Black and Colored Plushes,all-silk face,$1.75. 

24-inch Seal Plushes for Cloakings, $, $4.50, $5. 

Black and Colored Brocaded Velvets, in ; * h desig rns, 
for Trimmings, Wraps, and Combinations, $2.50, 33, 
$3.25, $3.50, to $5, 

The above Silks and Velve ts are all special bargains 
offered by us to open the season 

N.B. — Persons desiring 
stamp for postage. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th st., N.Y. 


H. C. F. 


KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave, and 20th St, N.¥., 


Are now offering their Fall Importation of latest 





$1.25, $1.50. 
$1.25, $1 








suimples will please send 


Novelties in 
VELVET BROCADES, 
SATINS, and BROCADES, 
VELVETEENS, 
FRENCH DRESS 
SCOTCH PLAIDS, and 
At prices, 


VELVET and 
SILKS, 
PLUSHEsS, 
GOODS, 
CHEVIOTS 
as usual, lower than any other house 


THEIR 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


For Fall and Winter, the most complete issued in 
the ULS., 


containing over 2000 Illust) ations, 


SENT FREE BY MAIL, 


To all applicants, not in the immediate neighbor 
hood of New York. 


104, and 106 West 20th St. 


[)RY GOODS 


By MAIL or EXPRESS 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS. CLOAKS, 
WShawls, Hosiery, Laces. Embroideries, 
and everything in DRY GOODS and ponte. made Gar- 
ments for Ladies, Infants and Children. Men's 


oods. Upholstery. Fancy Articles. ke. 
MPLES “and CATALOGUE FREE’ on application. 


ees Ra ‘CONA KD, 9th & Market Sta, Philada. 


*Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


6th Ave., 102, 








Perforated Stamping Patterns. 
I IRECTIONS for making Iwelible Paint and Pow- 
der for Stamping ; Instructions for working the 
stitches, a Sample Pattern, and New Sameie Book 
containing over 400 Illustrations of New and Choice 
Dexiqns tor all "aoe of Embroidery. All for 12 two- 
cent stamps (24 Cts.). 


J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 





AMAGICLANTERN 
ELECTRIC oagne 
MUSICAL 

or STEAM ENGINE mv 


For particulars how toS E and CURE ONE and Mam 
moth Catalogue of hn {yanterme a pveltte 

ettes, all late - style Sis0 Won serial Nev tie 
Address, HiAl RHA ORGAN CO., Phila 
delphia, = M Alu LANTERNS W aN TED) 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





HARPEI'S MAGAZING.......ccccccccsccccces $4 00 
| HARPELRS WERE «0.00. coccccscccccccceces 4 00 
| HARPER'S BAZAR .........ceceeeecees eee. 4:00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.............0... 2 00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers) 


Postage Free to ail anbscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





The Volumes of the Weexiy and Bazan begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 


Youne Prori« with the first Number for November, 


| and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
| for June and December of each year, 


Subseriptions will be entered with the 
al current atthe 
except In cases where 


Number of 
time of receipt of order, 
the subseri 


each Periodic 
ber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Peorce sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per 


at prices 
number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Sonare Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Hasrer & Beorurns, 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 


Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Ceuts in Postage Stamps. 





656 HA RPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVII, NO. 41. 
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APPLE SAUCE. ANCESTRY. 
PARTY WITHIN (supposing he is talking to his confederate outside). “ CLAY, YO' JES YELL WHEN HK. “You MUST BE THOME RELATHUN TO MY FAMILY, MITH JULIA; THE NAME ITH AN OLD 
YE‘KE LOADED DOWN, AN’ KEEP YER EYES OPEN FUR DAT OLE "COON SIMSUN AN’ HIS DOG.” AND DITHTINGUITHED ONE.” 


SHE. “ YEs, I BELI WE ARE; | THINK I'VE HEARD MA SAY THAT OUR ANCESTORS CAME 
OVER ON THE SAME STEAMER.” 



































TWO SHARPERS TRICK A VERY GREEN PORTER. 
No. 1 POLITELY ASKS THE TIME OF DAY. No, 2 QUICKLY HELPS HIMSELF TO A VALISE. No 1 WILL HOLD THE OTHER VALISE WHILE NET LOss: 


MR. BROWN’'S LUGGAGE AND HIS OWN 
THE PORTER RUNS AFTER THE “ SCOUNDREL, 


WATCH, (MORAL: NONE IS NEEDED.) 
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A NEW YORK INTELLIGENCE(® OFFICE. 
“TAKE YOUR CHOICE FOR A DOLLAR APIECE.” 








